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The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


According to S. T. Campbell, manager of the Bank of Commerce, 
young men were overlooking the opportunities and careers opened to 
them in the banks. . . . He explained that most of the junior positions 
would be filled by women, while young men would be pushed on to 
more responsible positions which carried with them higher salaries, 

(Victoria Daily Times) 


There are not at present enough Christian boys provided for the 
Christian girls. A young woman may find that a man who measures 
up to all her preconceived ideals of manhood, leaves her cold, while 
an utter skunk gives her a thrill. It is a tough problem for this young 
girl, but it has a solution. She must win the skunk to Christ. 

(Dr. Roy Burchart of Columbus, O., addressing a Toronto 
ministerial association, as reported in The Globe and Mail) 


Canadian universities and high schools “have all too many socialist 
professors and teachers who live off the funds of private enterprise 
while they inculcate into our young people vicious doctrines for the 
destruction of our Christian democratic system and the private en- 
terprise that supports them,” said Ralph L. Duclos, president, recently 
to the annual meeting of the Ontario Insurance Agents’ Association. 

(Toronto Evening Telegram) 


Controller G. W. Goodwin today took Ottawa reporters on an 
inspection tour of stables being built by Maj.-Gen. Churchill Mann, 
vice-chief of the General Staff, and commented that when a top- 
ranking officer could get building materials to house horses and a dis- 
charged buck private could not get a home there was something 
wrong. The stable, nearing completion at Rockcliffe . . . provides 
accommodation for 10 horses and is adjoined by a five-car garage, 
kennels for dogs and two houses for grooms and stablemen. 

(Canadian Press Dispatch) 


Lady Eaton, in a full-length American beauty dress, with matching 
hat and silver fox cape, described how the war auxiliary had first 
been organized: “During trips to Germany before the war, I came 
home with the feeling that war was coming,” she said, “and I 
started to knit as soon as I got back. I knitted in the store, while 
sitting under the hair-drier, or while waiting in some other depart- 
ment, and the girls would offer to help me out. That’s how it all 
started.” (Toronto Daily Star) 


This is the paper which, twice a month, brings you a Canada-wide 
picture of the explosive business of broadcasting, which seems to perch 
eternally on the edge of a keg of dynamite, because radio is the 
guinea-pig on which the socializers are experimenting before they 
tackle your business, too. 

(From a subscription card of the Canadian Broadcaster) 


Slowly but surely nationalized radio is showing the way to general 
socialization of business. Slowly but surely other industries are going 
to be swamped and submerged unless immediate steps are taken to 
stem the tide. For years now the electrical power business has been 
operated—and well operated—by government. . . . Banking, in- 
surance, aviation, liquor, the telephone business in some provinces, 
and latterly, milk, are right under the gun. Only the co-ordination 
of ALL private business can remove the menace that besets it. ... 
And attack is the best means of defense. (Canadian Broadcaster) 


The foreign policy of the Labor Progressive party “stands on a firm 
foundation of Big Three unity, friendship with Russia, and the refusal 
to allow Canada to become embroiled in either U.S. or British im- 
perialist entanglements,” Leslie Morris, Ontario leader of the L.P.P., 
declared last night. (Toronto Daily Star) 


The theory Europe is devastated by starvation was refuted last 
night by Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Agriculture Minister recently returned 
from a tour of Europe. “Actually it has made an amazing recovery,” 
said Mr. Gardiner, “and the people of Europe are well fed, well 
clothed and well housed.” (Montreal Daily Star) 


This months’ prize for six months’ subscription goes to Mrs. K. 
McAllister, Victoria, B.C. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date ‘and name of publication. 
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Divided World 


As the baseball world series comes to an end in St. Louis, 
the teams in the bigger world series which goes on indefinitely 
are shifting for their next game from Paris to New York. 
The monthly commentator on international affairs can do 
little but record a continuous deterioration in the inter- 
national situation. Stalin’s interview in which he said that 
there was no necessity for war between the capitalist and 
the communist worlds, thereby contradicting his own pro- 
nouncement of last February and the continuous declarations 
of all his propaganda organs, has not been followed by the 
slightest sign that Russia in practice is changing either her 
short-term tactics or her long-term strategy in any way that 
would make better relations possible with the western world. 
The peace conference in Paris only got treaties drafted by 
leaving all the really contentious clauses to be settled by the 
Big Four. The United States continues to manufacture the 
atom bomb, and Russia continues to use the factories in her 
part of Germany to make munitions for herself. The two 
powers face each other belligerently in China, they disagree 
belligerently about Trieste and the Dardanelles. In Germany 
the division between the Russian zone and the Anglo-Ameri- 
can zone becomes deeper, with both sides making appeals to 
German national feeling in a dangerous way. British Labor 
is obviously a little bit uncomfortable as it follows the Ameri- 
can lead in Europe; the British and Americans have plenty 
of subjects about which they don’t altogether agree in the 
economic organizations of the United Nations (in which 
Russia plays practically no part) ; but Russian pressure in the 
field of politics and security is steadily solidifying the Anglo- 
American bloc. It is worth noting that Mr. Bevin is not the 
only Labor leader who finds the Russians exasperating; his 
irritation has been no more marked than that of the Labor 
spokesmen of Australia and New Zealand. So the prospects 
a the General Assembly of the United Nations are not very 
right. 


Cooperation at Nuremberg 


It is a mournful reflection that the only joint activity 
which the Russians and the Anglo-Americans have suc- 
ceeded in carrying to an agreed conclusion during the past 
year has been the Nuremberg trial. Even here they didn’t 
completely agree, for the Russians would have liked to hang 
a few more of the accused. But this one case of successful 
collaboration is likely to give us less and less comfort the 
More we reflect upon it during the coming months and years. 
Lawyers may satisfy themselves that here was a genuine in- 
ternational tribunal majestically laying the basis of a great 
hew structure of international law and setting up a rule 
against aggressive war which will become part of our inter- 
national mores from now on. And no tears need be wasted 
over the fate of the evil men who ended their lives by hang- 
ing in the Nuremberg jail. But the ordinary layman is 
more concerned with justice than with law. If aggressive war 
is a crime to which an appropriate punishment is attached, 
what about the Soviet government which assisted Nazi Ger- 
many in the partition of Poland in 1939 and which, accord- 
ing to testimony presented by the defense at Nuremberg 
(testimony ignored by the tribunal) had a secret treaty with 
Germany for the partition of several other European states. 
If German prisoners are condemned for the crime against 


humanity of indiscriminate bombing of civilians, what about 
the Americans who dropped the atom bombs on Japan, the 
British who bombed German cities to pieces? Nothing can 
make an impressive act of justice out of a procedure in 
which the nations sitting in judgment proclaim themselves 
exempt from the law which they are administering. 


Hevenge or Justice? 


Morally, the defendants at Nuremberg represented perhaps 
the largest mass of guilt that the human race has ever seen 
at one place and time. But in the present state of inter- 
national anarchy, in which the executives of a sovereign 
state are not answerable to a higher court for their actions, 
they were legally as innocent as lambs. The object of the 
trials was, we were told, to remedy this monstrous situation, 
so that the execution of a convicted Nazi would not be the 
revenge of victor on vanquished, but the result of embody- 
ing a mora] code which all decent men accept in some legal 
form. That, so we understood, was why the judges were 
willing to sit for months listening to evidence in which mur- 
der, torture, conspiracy and treason kept turning up like the 
figures in an interminably recurring decimal, and why they 
leaned so far backward (too far, the Russians said) to de- 
clare that three of the most sinister heels in Europe were, 
as far as they were concerned, “innocent.” 

But the newspapers and movies have long ago decided that 
anything to do with the war is no longer news, and the best 
they could do was to play up the trials as a pallid and 
rather unsuccessful version of a torso murder case. The 
British press complains that the executions were arranged 
solely for the convenience of American correspondents who 
wanted to make the early morning editions. Nothing in the 
news expresses or appeals to any feeling but the satisfaction 
of revenge on enemies who deserved at least all they got. 
Well, of course they did: but did all that work prove nothing 
except that Julius Strdicher deserved hanging? An example 
of the real meaning of the trials is: if it is now a crime to try 
to start a war, what is now the legal status of the people who 
are advocating a “preventive” war on Russia? Or: if the 
theory of the leciuak soins state can no longer be used as 
an excuse for aggressive actions, what is now the legal status 
of the more blatant forms of American imperialism? Has the 
smallest inkling of this real meaning yet penetrated to the 
minds, if any, of the hog-callers who proclaim that the Ameri- 
can navy will go where it damn pleases? It is certainly not 
the newspapers’ fault if it has. 


The Ten-Cent Pattern Dissolves 


We are not likely to hear much more from Donald Gordon 
or even from Humphrey Mitchell about the disasters 
attendant upon wage increases of more than ten cents an 
hour. Many bad things have happened lately, such as the 
increase in the price of milk, but nothing that can be traced 
to excessive wage increases. And yet the increases granted 
in the last few months include 1714 cents to western coal 
miners; 17 cents to textile workers in Cornwall; 15 cents to 
British Columbian loggers, steelworkers, shipyard workers, 
longshoremen, and civic employees, UPWA members in 
Peterborough, and IUMMSW members in the Yukon; and 
13 cents to workers in the basic steel industry. The current 
silence of government officials on labor matters may well 
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denote an earnest search for a new and better anti-labor 
bromide. 


Despite the failure of this convenient doctrine, we should 
not expect the companies to be at all pliable in the nego- 
tiations. Murray Cotterill was quite right to stress the fact 
that this is a truce rather than a peace. The battle is cer- 
tainly not over for men with the determination of Mr. Hil- 
ton of Stelco. An indication of the resistance still to be met 
can be seen in the behavior of Dominion Steel and Coal 
since the end of the strike. Dosco is, of course, the chief 
exhibit in any demonstration of the economic decay of the 
Maritimes. Its gross inefficiency and bad labor relations are 
outstanding even in those habitually ill-used provinces. It 
did not, like Stelco, attempt to break the strike by keeping 
up production; its talent does not lie in that direction. Its 
plan seems to be to hamper the negotiations by keeping pro- 
duction down. 


After the steelworkers of Sydney had voted to go back to 
work with only the straight thirteen-cent raise, which left 
them still five cents behind the Ontario workers, Dosco an- 
nounced that it could not pay them at the new rate, and 
declined to open its plant until the government increased its 
subsidy. The government, which had so recently defied Par- 
liament by removing the milk subsidy, complied rapidly. 
Dosco then revealed that it would not take all the workers 
back anyway. It seemed that the nasty union had forced it 
to employ “surplus labor,” so that the men at the coke 
ovens were not working as hard as Dosco likes to see men 
work. Word comes now from Montreal that an agreement 
has been reached on this point, but obviously Dosco is going 
to fight every inch of the way, using the advantage it has in 
operating in a chronically depressed economy. We can only 
ask how long the people of the Maritime provinces are 
going to stand being used as a doormat by Montreal and 
Toronto capitalists; and how long the national government 
intends to postpone by analgesic subsidies the major opera- 
tion that the Maritime economy so clearly needs. 


Mr. Storms’ Housing Storm 


The general manager of Housing Enterprises of Canada 
Limited, a former army engineer not inaptly named Storms, 
recently dropped a tornado into Canada’s housing doldrums. 
Housing Enterprises is the company set up, under govern- 
ment pressure, by the life insurance companies to channel 
$5,000,000 of their policyholders’ money into the building 
of 3,600 housing units. As its manager, Mr. Storms has seen 
the housing situation close-up. It has made him angry, and 
he spoke out in good, round army language. 


“This country has gone berserk on building of the wrong 
kind,” he told an interviewer. “Everywhere you see plant 
extensions, theatres, garages, stores, summer cottages, dance 
halls and hot-dog stands under construction. You can’t tell 
me those buildings don’t take material away from housing. 
What is more, they are absorbing thousands of workingmen 
who should be building houses.” And he followed this up 
with a charge that the biggest sewer pipe company in Canada 
is allowing its plant to stand idle in the hope of a further 
price ceiling raise (it has already had one). This plant, he 
said, could turn out in a year enough sewer pipe and flue 
lining for 58,000 houses. He suggests that all housing ma- 
terials be channeled under federal control direct to housing 
projects, since municipal control is not working. “If you 
can show me a municipality in Ontario which is exercising 
the slightest selective control over building,” he told the 
interviewer, “I’ll buy you a new hat.” 


The Canadian Forum 


Canadian Construction Association spokesmen felt that 
non-housing construction should. be termed “less essential” 
rather than “non-essential.” If all supplies were allotted to 
housing, “we would soon have a country in which our people 
would not have work to enable them to maintain homes,” 
(At present, of course, most have work, but many have no 
homes.) Mr. Howe met Mr. Storms’ storm with the polite 
rejoinder that he “might use his time better getting his own 
Housing Enterprises working” (which, of course, he is trying 
to do, but is stymied by Mr. Howe’s inaction). Mr. Gordon 
merely denied flatly the charge about the sewer pipe com- 
pany. He had been “informed” they would be in production 
“in a few weeks.” 


And so Mr. Storms’ storm passed over, leaving scarcely a 
flutter in government circles. “I’d like to see every news- 
paper in the country raise plain hell about this,” he had 
told the reporter. But no hell, plain or fancy, has been raised. 
What would be the use? The Peace Tower, in its quiet 
dignity, is immune even to cyclones. Only the wails of the 
construction interests at the very hint of “controls” still echo 
through the vast, windy halls of the business press. 


The Congress Conventions 


The conventions of the CCL and the TLCC were success- 
ful, and less explosive than the innocent headline-reader was 
led to expect. The TLCC showed great solidity, passing 
most of the resolutions presented by large majorities. Some 
signs appeared of a possible change in the direction of 
TLCC policy. One motion urged a national co-ordinating 
council for all organized labor, and two others supported the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. Despite the advice of 
the convention, it is doubtful if the TLCC executive will 
actually depart so far from AFL policy as to join the 
WFTU; Mr. Bengough denied direct AFL influence, but 
pointed out, quite credibly, that some of the member unions 
would strongly dislike such a step. 


The CCL convention contained more drama. The dele- 
gates were in a militant mood as a result of the wage drive; 
and drama naturally accompanied the annual battle over the 
endorsation of the CCF. The Communists (or, as the Globe 
and Mail writers prudishly call them, “left-wing elements”) 
exercised their familiar talents in making it sound like a 
hard-fought battle of evenly-matched factions; but when the 
talking was over they were beaten by a healthy three-to-one 
vote. So much for that. Both congresses, by the way, gave 
appropriate treatment to resolutions which wouid have pre- 
vented Communists from holding office. 


e a 

Marginalia 

Conviction and execution of leading Nazis for “crimes 
against humanity” at least sets a precedent. We may now 
expect an international court to sit in judgment on eminent 
persons in the Christian democracies indicted for crimes 
against humanity less spectacular, perhaps, but no less cal- 
lous and inhumane, and at present beyond the reach of 
national laws. Or may we? In any case, the accused would 
probably follow another precedent of the Nuremberg trials 
and plead orders from their corporate fuehrer—Free Enter- 
prise. 

Now that the Moslems have decided to drop their intran- 
sigence and join with the Hindu majority in building a united 
democratic India, perhaps Mr. Duplessis and Colonel Drew 


will also think better of their provincial insularity and work 


with the rest of Canada for the good of all. We said perhaps. 
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Alarmed by the storm of indignation from veterans, press 
and public at the government’s breach of faith in raising, by 
order in council, the minimum Veterans’ Land Act holding 
from one-half acre to two or three acres, Veterans’ Minister 
Mackenzie has given his director “discretionary power” to 
establish an applicant on “as little as one and six-tenths 
acres.” This sounds like an attempt to profit by the depart- 
ment stores’ knowledge that to some people 98c looks a 
whole lot less than $1.00. 


“Today, with Hitlerism disposed of,” says Toronto Satur- 
day Night, “and with the army of convicted (and re-con- 
victed) criminals showing such a terrible increase, it [Can- 
ada’s “antiquated treatment of convicted criminals”] is 
among the most pressing of our problems. There are just two 
things wrong with this statement. Hitlerism is by no means 
disposed of, even in Canada; and our bigger criminals, those 
in high places, seldom come within range of our penal 
system. No; Canada’s penal system is certainly a cause for 
shame, but it is not among our top-ranking “problems.” 


Cutting thirsty Ontarians’ monthly liquor allowance, 
allegedly because of a bottle shortage due to the Brunner- 
Mond strike (although other agence continued to get 
bottles and made no cut) may have prejudiced the Ontario 
public against the strikers. But it has also raised the in- 
teresting question of why Canada should be dependent upon 
a single producer for so important a commodity as soda ash. 
However, now the Brunner-Mond strike is over, workers in 
bottle-cap, label and carton plants had better watch their 
step: hell hath no fury like a thirsty man deprived of his 
liquor by strikers (or by governments sympathetic to em- 


ployers). 


Rapid Transit Note: Relatives of transocean air crews in 
the United Kingdom have discovered how to cut down by 
two-thirds the time it takes to get their washables back from 
the laundry. They hand the bundles to their air crew sons, 
brothers or husbands, who take the laundry to establishments 
in and around Montreal, some three thousand miles away. 
The canny Britishers thus get their linens back in little over 
a week, 


Milk and Our Governments 


> WHY was the federal government so insistent on with- 
drawing both consumer and producer subsidy from milk, in 
spite of a storm of protest, in spite of the expressed wish of 
Parliament, in spite of all reason? The only apparent motive 
is a doctrinaire desire to remove all controls, at least where 
no big corporation gets hurt. And so we have the ridiculous 
spectacle of a government adamant in its decision to let the 
price of milk rise by 5c, and at that very time granting a 
new and considerable subsidy to the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation at the first squawk that they cannot pay 
the new wage bill—and granting it at once, without hesi- 
tation or guarantees. Yet the price of milk would seem to 
be of greater importance to the community than the profits 
of Dosco. This contrast is hardly deliberate, rather it is 
the result of a complete lack of planning and integration of 
policies. 

Milk, of course, is a basic and essential article of diet, 
especially for children. The New Zealand children receive 
milk free at school. This very summer, the government of 
Britain has established a similar system, while our milk 
increases up to Sc a quart. Nutrition experts tell us that we 
should consume 25% more than we do. And those who claim 
that people buy the wrong foods anyway had better note that 
the establishment of family allowances last year was imme- 
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diately followed by a considerable increase in milk consump- 
tion up to 11% by December. On the other hand, the first 
price increase last June was followed by a marked decrease 
in consumption. 

But while consumption was increasing production was de- 
creasing. The reason is quite clear: an increase in the cost 
to the farmer which the Milk Producers’ Associations calcu- 
late to have been in the neighborhood of 18%. In addition, 
as usual in a period of rising prices, the cost of what the 
farmer has to buy increased more rapidly than the price of 
what he has to sell! 

In such a situation a wise government would have aimed 
at four things: an increase of production; an increase in con- 
sumption; stabilizing cost to the farmer; avoiding an in- 
crease in price. The withdrawal of the subsidies did the exact 
opposite in each case. 

The consumer subsidy came off on June 1. On July 5 Mr. 
Ilsley said in the House of Commons that “. . . the policy 
of paying subsidies will remain in effect in order to prevent 
undue increases in prices of articles of major importance in 
the consumer’s cost of living or in primary producers’ costs of 

roduction.” Certainly few articles are of as immediate 
importance to the consumers’ cost of living as milk. But the 
producers’ subsidy on milk was removed on October 1. The 
words of our cabinet ministers evidently have little or no 
meaning. 

It was on August 7 that the House of Commons, by a vote 
of 69 to 41, adopted a CCF amendment to the motion to go 
into supply: “This house desires to record its opinion that 
consideration be given to the continuance of the milk sub- 
sidy ...” The form of the motion was of course due to the 
fact that no private member can move a motion that in- 
volves the expenditure of money. But the whole intent—as 
Mr. Coldwell made quite clear—was that the subsidy be con- 
tinued. The opinion of Parliament was quite clear and Mr. 
King has always said that Parliament will decide. It did, 
but Mr. King takes no notice. To say that all that was asked 
was “consideration” and that this has been given is quite 
disingenuous, indeed dishonest. 

Yet Mr. Howe was quite justified to twit the Conserva- 
tives who voted for the motion that their policy was for the 
removal of controls. Yet they voted for a subsidy that is a 
form of control. However, by this time the voice of the 
public was being heard, and Conservatives in i nea 
prefer popularity to consistency, or they do not understand 
the implications of their own policies, or both. That too is 
an old pattern. And Mr. Bracken has learnt it pretty 
thoroughly. 

Already and inevitably milk sales are dropping in the 
cities, the farmers are no better off and the children of the 
poor are the first to suffer, as usual. 

What needs to be done? First, the subsidies should be re- 
established until a permanent policy is devised. This can be 
done provincially as well as federally. Subsidies are not a 
permanent solution but they are useful to prevent disloca- 
tion. Further, where a staple and essential commodity can- 
not be produced at an economic price it is sound economics 
and sound socialism to meet this with a subsidy until the 
position can be improved, that is, until the uneconomic 
factors can be removed (in this case the wasteful methods of 
distribution) or the general wage level lifted so that the 
economic price can be paid. A subsidy means in effect that 
the community as a whole shoulders the burden which a 
particular group cannot carry. There is a further proviso: 
a subsidy should never be used to bolster profits. 

In Ontario, there is a grim irony about the provincial 
government’s reaction. Mr. Drew was elected on a program 
of 22 points, one of which was: “Adequate supplies, at 
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reasonable prices, of fuel, milk and other basic necessities 
will be assured by effective organization and administrative 
control.” Now’s the time to act on milk, but the Minister 
of Agriculture says 16c a quart is a small price and there will 
be no subsidy. The government’s milk board increases the 
price. The government says the action of its milk board is 
illegal. The board replies all it did was to confirm, as it 
were, an agreement between the producers and the distri- 
butors. Then the government appoints a Royal Commission 
to get at the facts which everybody knows. A glorious piece 
of stalling, and meanwhile—how long? The price remains 
16c a quart. 

The permanent policy that should be instituted with, as 
suggested above, an interim subsidy, is the public municipal 
distribution of milk in the urban centres. Wherever it has 
been tried, whether in New Zealand, the United States and 
elsewhere, it has proved the right method. Sufficient saving 
can be made by eliminating wasteful a and ex- 
cessive profits in distribution so as to give a better price to the 
farmer and the consumer. Experts say a city like Toronto 
could save 3c a quart at least. It could probably save more 
if it guarded against the danger of paying excessive com- 
pensation. Actually, there is no need for it. If a fair and 
adequate price is refused by the dairies let the city go into 
the business in competition. 

Public distribution of milk has been a feature of CCF 
municipal platforms for years. The cry is now being taken 
up by all kinds of people and organizations. But, unless the 
voters want to be fleeced they would be wise to elect 
CCF’ers to do the job. If you want a policy it is wiser to 
elect men who believe in it to carry it through; they are less 
likely to get sidetracked. And in this case we need both 
provincial and municipal legislation. 

G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Hungry Mouths 


Into the maw of winter 

The dried leaves go, 

The thistles go and the hoary mullein 

And the brown weeds. 

Now earth is washed in snow, 

Is raked clean where winds blow. 

Now under hammers, 

Pried by strained fingers, 

The green-turned-brown coat 

Drops from the butternut. 

Let heart too be bludgeoned, 

Shell broken, 

Kernel fed bit by nutty bit 

To the stray bird, 

To the gray bird on the sill, 

The scarlet-winged and the broken-winged 
And the bird of the black quill. 

How thick is the shell 

Let old summer tell, 

Conning his beads behind some warm today. 
Old summer knows well 

How green and sky and moonfall 

Make thick a shell. 

Hammers of fact, fingers of truth, 

Crack and pry! 

Kernels are needed now 

For mouths agape 

Where no nests are, but only 

Wind and snow, and the dark, bitter and lonely. 


Myrtle Reynolds Adams. 
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Liberalism and the USSR 
Loyd ie rY and Dudley Bristow 


> THIS ARTICLE is an attempt to reflect on the con. 
ditions in which liberal thinking can develop, and the state 
of liberal institutions in a world no longer (if it ever was) 
‘culturally one.’ It seems apparent that the present state of 
armed truce between the USSR and the West not only 
strangles slowly the achievements of the West but prevents 
the emergence of anything resembling liberal institutions in 
the USSR. 

We asked ourselves: to what extent has the Communist 
experiment generated within the USSR the conditions in 
which institutions of our liberal-parliamentary type might 
otherwise be emerging? 

What are the conditions under which truly liberal think- 
ing can flourish? An environment which allows men to dis- 
cuss and develop freely their concepts of conscience, property 
relations and social institutions grows within certain definable 
patterns. Such a growth is by no means spontaneous. Only 
over a period of years, with the fanatical self-sacrifice of the 
dissidents, is the tradition of tolerance established as an 
integral part of the culture. 

A society which is confident of its foundations can afford 
the luxury of criticism, a right which is essential to all free 
discussion. Where there is a general, wide agreement on 
matters that are considered fundamental (property relations 
is but one of these) the social hierarchy can close its eyes 
to, even encourage, the dissident pin-pricks that can serve 
to stab out the dead spots and stimulate the circulation of 
the body politic. 

One further condition is a prerequisite: the society must 
be tolerably wealthy by contemporary standards. The pro- 
ductivity of its industry must be great enough to support a 
substantial number of scholars, leisurely but learned classes 
whose immediate concern with the productive process is not 
great. To speak of liberalism in Indonesia or China is an 
irrelevance, 

Liberalism, once established, can become the vehicle of 
social shocks and changes which would have destroyed it in 
infancy. 

It is important to realize that, unlike the Anglo-Saxon 
world, Russia has never had the environment in which 
liberalism could exist. She was very little industrialized 
before the Revolution: her culture included no trade unions 
to speak of, no middle classes born out of the medieval 
trading cities, no tradition of government by parliament in 
which a legal opposition was encouraged. Church and state 
combined in a semi-feudal autocracy. To Russia, individual 
tolerance was culturally alien. The peasantry, very recently 
emancipated from serfdom, were not yet wedded to private 
property as an institution as they were in France; they were 
susceptible to collectivist forms. 

In such a setting arose the modern Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Within a generation wide expanses of 
the USSR have witnessed industrialization. Meanwhile, 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat, the political forms 
have changed but little by Western standards. A mere 
denunciation of totalitarianism by hostile conservatives of 
equally-hostile disillusioned socialists can, however, ovel- 
look some extremely significant facts. To the West, Russia 
is a one-party state, authoritarian, with no legally-tolerated 
opposition, still backward industrially. While this may be 
true, it is undeniable that the productivity of Russian i 
dustry has increased greatly in a generation and is still i- 
creasing. In addition, twenty-nine years of Soviet rule have 
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established a legal code for the new terms of property rela- 
tionship, a code which is doubtless accepted now by the 
great majority of the peoples of the Soviet Union. Equally 
significant, the drives to wipe out illiteracy and the tremen- 
dously increased expenditures on education have created a 
vast reading and studying public. 


Altogether, the growing industrial productivity of Russia, 
the likelihood of an increasing amount of leisure time, the 
fact that the new system of property relations has gained 
acceptance, and the rising standard of literacy make possible 
for the first time in Russian history an environment in which 
liberalism could take root. With the conversion of the great 
majority of the Russian people to Communism, criticism of 
a few dissidents would be recognized as involving no threat 
to the regime. Indeed the value of criticism in weeding out 
inefficiency would be self-evident. Disagreement over 
matters of administration, of policy, would involve honest 
differences of opinion among people whose social and poli- 
tical convictions would be otherwise identical. In a nation 
of literates, of the size of the USSR and involving such a 
diffusion of nationalities and cultures, the growth of what 
we would describe as political “parties” (even within the 
party) would be expected. Conditions would be ripe for men 
and women to learn to “agree to disagree”—within the 
framework of existing social institutions. 


What could arrest such a development in Russia? A 
number of ex-Communists and liberal critics provide us with 
one possible answer: the growth of a bureaucracy. Arthur 
Koestler (“The Yogi and the Commissar”) — to the 
trends in education, quoting “statistics” to show that the 
number of “working-class” students at institutions of higher 
learning is diminishing. He argues that wage inequalities 
have increased and that inheritance introduces the unpleasant 
features of capitalist society. To — his thesis that a 
technical bureaucracy is displacing the old Bolsheviki, he 
describes the trend to national as opposed to international 
symbols—the new national anthem replacing the Inter- 
nationale, the re-establishment of the Orthodox Church, 
revival of Panslavism, the re-interpretation of Peter the 
Great and heroes of Russian nationalism. The USSR is going 
away from Socialism, is becoming a “neutral” state that 
could deal better (because more realistically) with Con- 
servative Churchill than Labor Bevin. This means that there 
is a gulf between Communist ideology and bureaucratic 
practise. 


We are not surprised at the growth of a “managerial 
class” in Russia. However, we doubt whether Mr. Koestler 
can glibly quote “official” Russian statistics to “prove” his 
case. To the extent that the growth of a technical-political 
bureaucracy has taken place the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat has been transformed. The question that comes to our 
minds is: how does this “bureaucracy” maintain its homo- 
geneity? The obvious answer, “the police state,” is not 
sufficient. Only if at least the passive backing of the vast 
majority of the citizens is secured can repressive measures 
be effective. Communist psychology swamps oppositon in its 
mass enthusiasm, but the overall compelling weapon for 
achieving unity within the USSR has been and is now the 
fear of external aggression. 


This is the root of the coming crisis in the USSR: the 
conflict between one-party discipline and the conditions 
that might generate liberalism. As long as “the enemy” 
abroad appears as a real and immediate threat, ranks will 
be closed. Mr. Churchill’s unfortunate speech was the signal 
for Mr. Litvinov to be pushed into the background, for criti- 
cism of domestic as well as foreign policy to be stifled. 
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Criticism of any matter is immediately interpreted in the 
light of the foreign enemy. The restrictive policy is projected 
into the international sphere, strengthening a barrier already 
formidable because of linguistic and cultural differences 
between East and West. 


Over the last century Western Europe and America have 
witnessed conditions favorable to liberal parliamentary 
growth. Two wars and attendant economic distress have 
wiped out much of the liberal environment in Continental 
Europe. The resultant partial vacuum is filled temporarily 
by the military forces of the occupying powers. Ostensibly 
the end of military government across occupied Europe 
awaits the attainment of a peace settlement. Such a settle- 
ment seems remote because of the different glasses through 
which each side views the situation. The Western world 
judges Russia according to standards of democracy which 
have been alien to the whole development of Russia. Russia, 
on the other hand, judges the Western world in terms of a 
Communist ideology which foretells an ultimate conflict be- 
tween the Socialist USSR and invading capitalist powers. 
This ideology has its roots in the White Intervention of 
1919-1920 and is stimulated by the fact that the tightly- 
disciplined one-party unity of Russia thrives under the con- 
stant menace of foreign attacks. The existence of inter- 
national fears and suspicions thus contribute to the internal 
policies of the Soviet Union. The Russian press and radio 
feature attacks on the USSR. The existence of the atom 
bomb, public apprehension about espionage, the obvious 
manoeuverings of the Big Powers for strategic and military 
advantage, are other factors in a picture which makes the 
achievement of a workable peace settlement difficult. How- 
ever, if such a settlement can be reached, there is possible 
within the USSR a crisis out of which organized criticism of 
governmental policy would be tolerated. 


We must remember that Russia is a young and dynamic 
society. Prof. Laski has recently indicated that, thanks to 
Nazism, another generation is doomed to “austerity” as 
were its forefathers. But industrialism will proceec in the 
USSR and eventually the shift to consumers’ goods will 
come. Moreover, a natural increase of some three million 
people per year, due to an overnight medical revolution 
before the birth rate dropped significantly, ensures a large 
population of young people. Theoretically, Russia within 
her own borders could proceed to the conditions Lenin fore- 
saw when the state could “wither away.” But such a de- 
velopment appears most unlikely in the present state of 
international relations, a state which the Soviet Government 
finds convenient for the maintenance of a disciplined, un- 
critical mass unity within the USSR. 
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Canada Bans Another Hook 
pr oS 


» MY NOVEL, Bernard Clare, has been prohibited entry 
into Canada for the past four months. This act of censor- 
ship was authorized last May. A Memorandum, dated May 
31, was sent by the Canadian Customs Division of the De- 
partment of National Revenue to the Vanguard Press, of 
New York City, publishers of my novel. This Memorandum 
contained the bare information that Bernard Clare would not 
be permitted entry into the Dominion of Canada. The justi- 
fication of this action was cited as “Section 13 and Item 1201 
Schedule ‘C’ of the Customs Tariff.” This document was 
signed by Mr. D. Sim, Deputy Minister of National Reve- 
nue, Customs and Excises. 

When I learned of this action, I addressed an n Letter 
of protest to Prime Minister Mackenzie King, stigmatizing 
it as unjust, and asking that the ban be removed, and that 
public responsibility for this banning be fixed. In my open 
letter to Mr. King, I also stated: “I regard it as my duty to 
protest this banning, to call it to the attention of the writers 
and the readers of both the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada, and to call upon them to give me public support 
in my effort to have this ban rescinded.” 

I have tried to the best of my ability to do this, and I 
have received an encouraging public support from represen- 
tative figures in the United States. In addition, students, 
private citizens, ex-soldiers and others from the United States 
and other countries have sent protests to Mr. King. Some 
of these letters have asked that the ban be removed; others 
have requested that this case be re-opened. These letters 
have been formally acknowledged, but for the rest, ignored. 
Likewise, I received a cold formal acknowledgment of my 
open letter. No other communication has been addressed to 
me. Neither Mr. King, nor Mr. Sim, has taken the trouble 
to send me any specific information concerning the precise 
reasons for this act of censorship. Time Magazine of June 
24, 1946, however, quoted Mr. Sim as having stated: “I dis- 
covered at least two chapters which I consider indecent. 
There was nothing else I could do about it but slap on the 
ban... . We’re not on a witch hunt. The fewer such decisions 
we have to make the better we like it.”1 I call attention 
here to the fact that Mr. Sim states that he considered these 
two unspecified chapters “obscene.” 


Mr. Sim may be the most efficient and laudable of 


administrators and customs inspectors. But the qualifications 
and capacities which he brings into play when he serves the 
citizens of the Dominion of Canada do not necessarily lead 
to the conclusion that his interpretation of what is “obscene” 
in a seriously written novel should be sufficient ground for 
literary censorship. This action is a purely administrative 
one; it has been carried through by persons whose compe- 
tence is, apparently, in lines other than that of judging works 
of literature. And there is evidence that at least some Can- 
adians disapprove of this form of administrative censor- 
ship. Time Magazine of June 24, 1946, also states: “Actually 
Canadians like to think that they are as broadminded about 
artistic freedom as the next country. They usually are. 
What often gives Canadian censorship a bad name is on- 
the-spot censorship by local customs officials who sometimes 
feel that riding their own prejudices is interpreting the law.” 
And the Canadian Book Magazine, Quill and Quire, printed 
an article in its issue of July-August, 1946, titled Witch- 
Hunting and it discussed the banning of Bernard Clare. In 
1If Mr. Sim does not like these cases, the remedy is simple. All that 


he needs to do is to stop censoring books this way, and to instruct 
h’s stbordinates to do likewise. 
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passing, I call attention to this title. Quél and Quire terms 
this action precisely what Mr. Sim denied to Time. This 
magazine stated: “. . . it is interesting to note that while 
the majority of books banned in Canada have singularly 
suggestive titles, such as Fast and Loose, On Going Naked, 
No Bed of Her Own, Here is My Body, Awful Disclosures 
of Maria Monk (some of which are rather funny) occasion- 
ally we come across the names of authors who already are, or 
whom we have every reason to expect, will be renowned in 
world literature.” It cites some of these names — Guy de 
Maupassant, Leon Trotsky, Balzac, D. H. Lawrence and 
James Joyce. I do not know who it is who has decided that 
Maupassant, Trotsky, Balzac, Lawrence and Joyce will 
endanger the moral or political stability of the Dominion of 
Canada, but there can be no doubt but that Mr. Sim, and/or 
his predecessors are responsible for such an attitude. 

To continue, Quill and Quire also declared that “since 
the audiences” for the two different types of banned books is 
not the same, “it seems to us that if Canadian customs 
officials are not able to distinguish between pornographic and 
serious literature, some better qualified board should con- 
sistently have the final decision on cases where the intelli- 
gent reading-public are moved to protest.” On similar 
grounds, Roger Baldwin, head of the American Civil Liberties 
Union denounced the banning of Bernard Clare and criti- 
cized the Canadian practice of administrative censorship by 
customs officials. 

It is clear that high Canadian officials refuse to take this 
situation seriously. Such an interpretation is warranted by 
the manner in which they have consistently ignored pro- 
tests calling for a removal of the ban on Bernard Clare. 
And my statement is further confirmed by an item on the 
case, published in The Montreal Gazette for August 23 
under the heading of “Bernard Clare” Still Banned.? This 
report declared that officials of the customs department 
indicated that the formal acknowledgment sent to me, in 
response to my open letter, “didn’t mean very much.” This 
formal letter told me that my protest had been brought to 
the attention of Revenue Minister McCann. Although this 
is a small detail, it is revealing of the attitude of Canadian 
officials. One can only state baldly that their attitude con- 
cerning protests here is merely cynical. If the Prime Minis- 
ter or one of his assistants writes an American author con- 
cerning an act of censorship, it doesn’t “mean much.” On 
the basis of this, I ask if Canadians may think I am unfair, 
if I say it doesn’t mean much the next time I read in the 
press of the United States a statement by a Canadian official 
which affirms the principle of freedom of speech. Also, this 
same news story indicated that Mr. Sim had told the press 
that “the ruling still stands and further than that I don’t 
care to comment on the affair.” 

These are all pertinent facts concerning the banning of 
Bernard Clare. How does the author of this banned book 
interpret this “affair” and these pertinent facts? 

It is a commonplace to state that we now live in “one 
world.” On the basis of this premise, a United Nations 
Organization has been formed, and has established as an 
adjunct, an international affiliate concerned with cultural 


2In this report, The Montreal Gazette mistakenly printed my 


name as John Farrell, and also declared: “Ever since the 

Bernard Clare which uses many four-letter words no longer considered 
polite in English. . . .” If this newspaper means the four-letter words 
usually referred to in this context, it is factually wrong. Bernard 
Clare does not contain “many” four-letter words of this kind. 
Either this esteemed Canadian newspaper was ignorant and care- 
less, or else the conception of polite four-letter words is different in 
Canada than it is in other countries. While I am not familiar with 
local usage of four-letter words in Montreal, I can hardly believe that 
words such as “many,” “moon,” “they,” “them” and the like are 
impolite in this city. However, it is four-letter words of this type 
which are used in many instances in my novel. 
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freedom and known as UNESCO. The Dominion of Canada 
is a member of the U.N.O. and as such it is presumably 
working under the leadership of its Prime Minister toward 
building a world of peace and freedom—a world of the 
“Four Freedoms.” The Dominion of Canada is officially 
on the record as favoring world-wide freedom of speech and 
press, and I do not believe that I am mistaken when I say 
that it supports UNESCO, an instrument which is, it is 
claimed, going to help to achieve this end. At the same time, 
we read constantly of the need for freedom of speech and 
press in the whole world. We read of the iron curtain in 
Eastern Europe. We are told that the Roumanians, the 
Bulgarians and others. are not allowed freedom of speech 
and press, and that further, Americans cannot get any real 
information about their plight behind the iron curtain. Most 
categorically, I am in favor of lifting the iron curtain in 
Eastern Europe: I am, without equivocation or qualification, 
in favor of freedom for all of the regimented masses of 
Eastern Europe. But at the same time, I ask how seriously 
are we to take so much public talk, official and otherwise, 
about freedom, about iron curtains and the like, when the 
Dominion of Canada has legally established the basis for 
an iron curtain which may be raised or clamped down by 
customs officials, and by Mr. Sim, who does not care very 
much about commenting on his own actions and on those of 
officials under him when they ban books? Perhaps, in our 
agitation about iron curtains in the Balkans, we had better 
broaden our appeals. Besides speaking of the iron eurtain 
in Europe, we had better also warn of the dangers of the 
iron curtain that may be established in Canada by men who 
are, apparently, highly qualified to detect smugglers, and to 
know in advance that the writings of the late Honoré de 
Balzac and the late James Joyce will endanger the morality 
of the citizens of the Dominion of Canada. 

The banning of Bernard Clare and other books by Mr. 
Sim and his subordinates has very practical implications for 
Canadians. Culture is now and has long been international. 
At the same time, cultural development in different coun- 
tries has been uneven. The uneven character of the de- 
velopment of culture in Canada and the British Dominions 
as a whole, as contrasted with cultural development in Eng- 
land and the United States, is a commonly known fact. 
It is referred to or implied in many articles dealing with 
these questions. Readers of this magazine can recall such 
references in articles on the state of Canadian literature. 
There are, at the same time, signs of cultural ferment in the 
various dominions. However, other tendencies in the world 
are such as to constitute a possible threat to the native 
tendencies which may develop out of this new and growing 
ferment in such dominions as Canada, New Zealand and 
Australia. The cultural industries of both England and the 
United States are far richer and more powerful than those 
of Canada, and of the other dominions. American and 
English culture plays a dominant role in the dominions. 


This fact has a singular importance at the present time, an 
importance which is integrally related with the fact that 
culture is now international. For in the English-speaking 
world in particular, and in many other countries as well, the 
process of the Americanization of world culture has been 
accelerated. Canadians are familiar with the fact that in the 
United States culture has been highly commercialized, and 
that there now exist huge American cultural monopolies and 
near monopolies. This is seen most clearly in the case of mo- 
tion pictures and radio. It is also evinced in the mass circu- 
lation magazines. Now, the American publishing business has 
expanded, and it has reached the stage of combinations. With 
this, there is expanding in the United States a vast, a 
grandiose, and a wholly counterfeit popular culture. And it 
is this counterfeit that is involved in this developing Ameri- 
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canization of world culture. Shoddy motion pictures and 
shoddy novels which reflect a best seller culture are not 
usually banned by Canadian and other customs officials. In 
consequence, it is these works which form too often the con- 
cepts that Canadians (and others) hold of life in the United 
States. And more serious works are banned. They are banned 
by Mr. Davis Sim. He says they are obscene, but he won’t 
say any more about it. But what are the potential conse- 
quences of actions like this one? Such actions help to 
accelerate the process of the Americanization of culture. The 
customs officials, prime ministers and others who, thus, 
approve policies such as that pursued in the case of my own 
novel, are doing their little bit to help further the spread 
of this counterfeit and Hollywoodi culture. By doing 
this, they are helping to.clamp down the lid on cultural and 
literary ferment in their own countries. They are, thus, 
helping to preserve the unevenness of cultural development 
in the dominions. They are helping to preserve the paro- 
chialism which the best elements in the dominions want to 
slough off once and for all. 

Here, the issue does not turn on a literary judgment of 
Bernard Clare. There is no immodesty in my stating flatly 
that my books are not obscene, Mr. Sim to the contrary 
notwithstanding. With this, there is no immodesty in my 
stating that they are written with the serious intent of ex- 
ploring the nature of experience, and that, as such, they 
don’t trade in the false and conventional images of life sold 
profitably by motion picture studios and book clubs. To 
establish this fact is sufficient to sustain my point here. 
For it is necessary to allow examples of work such as mine 
to be judged by direct experience, rather than by hearsay. 
It is necessary—especially in a situation of cultural ferment 
—to allow all tendencies to be available to the public. 

Any person with the slightest knowledge of so-called 
human nature is more than aware of the fact that books 
are not needed when people are bent on what is called “sin.” 
It is a commonly known fact that conditions of “sin,” that 
vice, that juvenile delinquency, that the break-up of the 
home are all caused by deep and widespread social circum- 
stances, and not by the contents of books. A book, and 
most especially a seriously intended book, constitutes a 
problem for the reader. It. poses for him the problem of 
handling his emotions. If the reader cannot handle his or 
her emotions in the case of a realistically written book, the 
reader will be equally incapable of handling his or her emo- 
tions in the case of a novel which would gain from Mr. Sim 
a certificate of virtue and a corresponding permission that 
would allow it to be imported into Canada. 

My books have never had a large sale in Canada. The 
number of Canadian readers who have been prevented from 
reading Bernard Clare is very small. At the same time, Mr. 
Sim has told many readers that if they can get hold of my 
works they will get something which actually they won’t find 
in these same books. Some Canadians have gone across the 
border into Buffalo looking for this in Bernard Clare. If 
those Canadians who have smuggled my novel across from 
Buffalo are disappointed in not finding “obscenity,” and 
feel defrauded, they must blame Mr. Sim, not me. He is the 
man who has told them that Bernard Clare is “obscene.” All 
this does not contribute toward helping Canadians in the 
real moral problem posed by a book, that of handling one’s 
emotion. On the contrary, this only tells people where to 
look in order to find so-called pornography. And it further 
contributes toward the conception of books as a means of 
sexual gratification via fantasy. The censors have been doing 
this for decades now. As such, the censors have made a major 
contribution toward deforming literary taste. As long as 
there is a marriage, a pretty girl, a young man in the novel, 
the results are the same in fantasy. Readers are coached and 
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helped to find sex in books. Puritanical customs officials are 
not achieving their avowed purpose. And this being the case, 
they don’t stop the entry of American motion pictures. The 
American films of glamor boys and girls are sufficient for 


those who wish to gain sexual gratification via fantasy in . 


cultural products. In terms of Mr. Sim’s own assumed 
morality, he is achieving precisely the opposite of what he, 
ostensibly, wants. 

If we wish to apply realistic tests to men and to govern- 
ments, we must judge them by what they do, not solely by 
what they avow. And what men and governments do in small 
things is a forecast as to what they are likely to do in larger 
matters. The silence of Canadian officials, their refusal to 
answer questions, to meet arguments and protests, their re- 
fusal even to specify precisely what chapters Mr. Sim con- 
siders ‘indecent”—all this constitutes a forecast. It reveals 
the attitude of Canadian officials on books and on the 
question of the artist’s right to freedom of expression. If 
they will ban my book without a hearing, if they will up- 
hold officials who ban Balzac, Trotsky, Joyce, Lawrence 
and others, they will be likely to ban still further books. 
If they do not trust Canadian readers to judge these books 
themselves, they will not trust them in other cases. Mr. 
King and Mr. Sim have, in this way, revealed what they 
can be expected to do in the future on important ques- 
tions of free speech, on questions of the right of the artist 
to free expression as this is interpreted by the civilized 
reading public of civilized countries. An American such as 
the author of this article can well know how to interpret such 
action from his own standpoint. It is, however, less menac- 
ing to him than it is to Canadians. In this sense, the ban- 
ning of Bernard Clare is a Canadian problem, and possibly, 
a warning to Canadian citizens, especially to those who are 
concerned with the new cultural ferment in Canada, and with 
the hope of once and for all ending the parochialism in Can- 
adian culture. And regardless of who was originally re- 
sponsible for this banning, the officials now responsible are 
Mr. Sim and Mr. King. It is they who refuse to rescind this 
decision. It is they who refuse to heed the protests of many 
representative citizens of the United States. It is they who 
now are enforcing this ban. 

And their act of censorship comes at a time when the 
reactionary book burners are straining at the leash. In 
America, the book burners have now been seeking precedents 
for several years. If they use this precedent set by Mr. 
King and by Mr. Sim, and if, as a result, the Canadian 
banning of Bernard Clare has further censorial consequences,’ 
then, it is clear that Mr. King and Mr. Sim can be charged 
publicly with responsibility for such consequences. The iron 
curtain has not yet been hung over this continent. And 
before it can be, there must be many smaller acts of censor- 
ship. The Bernard Clare action is just such an action. If it 
is followed up by others, then we can well have our own 
iron curtain. 

In the light of these considerations, I wish to conclude 
my article by again asking publicly that Mr. Mackenzie 
King immediately lift the Canadian ban on my novel. 
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Stud. Groom 


Your boy’s ambition was to be a Horseman, 

Some day to hear tell or overhear your name 

Linked with that word. This was the foreseen 

Reward for the five years in the dealer’s stable, 

For strewing your childhood nightly under his horses’ feet 
And bearing it out at sun-up on a shovel, 


When you met all claims with waiver and deferment, 
And learned the habit of not coming to grips 

With any unhaltered thing that’s not dependent 

On a boy’s will as a pious man on God’s, 

Till language lapsed back into clucks and chirps, 
Hisses and heeyahs, Steady-babes, Be-goods. 


And now it has all come true, and the mountains spill 
Your world of cousins, a chorus of witnesses! 

Lost Nation, Bolton Centre and Iron Hill 

Acclaim you who combine, deny and defer 

With straps and stalls the heats and the rampancies, 
And the act that’s blessed with a bucket of cold water: 


There stands the world, in the attitude of approval, 
Hands in its pockets, hat over its eyes, 

Ignorant, cunning, suave and noncommital, 

The ape of knowledge . . . Say, through what injustice 
It gained the guerdon, by what crazy process 

Those eyes fell heir to your vision of Success? 


For the goal has changed.—It’s rather to have made 
Of the welcoming music of nickers and whinnies 

At feeding time, the brightness of an eye 

Fixed on a bucket, the fine restraint of a hoof 
Raised and held in a poised meaningless menace, 
To have made, of these, assurances of love, 


And of the denial of all loving contact 

—When the ears flatten, the eye rolls white— 

The whirring alarm that keeps the dream intact 

For poet and pervert, too, whose spasm or nightmare 
Makes, with the same clean decision of a bite, 
Divorce between possession and desire. 


For “one woman leads to another, like one war 
Leads to another,”—and the fever has no end 

Till passion turns—from the bright or bloody star, 
From the bitter triumph over a stranger’s body, 
To something between a deity and a friend, 

To a service halting between cult and hobby 


And nothing is left for the family or the nation 
But a genial curse, and silence. It may be 

You are the type of figures long out of fashion, 
The Unknown Soldier and the Forgotten Man, 
Whom the rest might envy, now, their anonymity 
And the fact they were at least left alone; 


And who might have said, like you, to a pair 

Of nags looking over a crazy roadside fence, 

“Good morning, girls.” O greeting washed in air! 

O simple insistence to affirm the Horse, 

While the Loans and bomb-loads were hitting new highs 
And youth was deducted at the source! 


For “Horseman, what of the future?” is a question 
Devoid of meaning; there is always another race, 
Another show, the unquenchable expectation 

Of ribbons, the easy applause like a summer storm, 
And the thrill, like love, of being in first place 

For an instant that lasts forever—and does no harm 
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Except to the altar-fated passion it robs, 
The children it cheats of their uniforms and wars, 
And the fathomless future of the underdog 
It negates—shrugs off like the fate of a foundered mare— 
As it sparks the impenetrable lives, like yours, 
Whose year revolves around the county fair. 
John Glassco. 


Shameless Waste 


Some people’s lives snarl in a traffic maze, 
Like coupes and limousines, 
On narrow highways. 


Others travel to their fate on railroad trains 
Over labyrinths of tracks; 
Still others, in planes, 


Fly swiftly to early death through the clouds, 
Mists enveloping them 
Like winding shrouds. 


While some lives jam in traffic collisions 
Because they are knotted 
By indecisions. 


I search for a point where roads converge 
And decisive processions 
Move on, to surge 


Beyond this maze of movement, aimless haste, 
Beyond this haze of doom 
And shameless waste. 

Clem Graham. 
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Letter From London 
Stella je! Serie 


®> PARLIAMENT is at this moment reassembling, with a 
host of problems to face, some outstanding from before the 
recess, some new and even more pressing. The spirit of 
jubilation of a year ago, consequent on the success of the 
general elections, has inevitably given place to a degree of 
wariness and criticism as Labor members return from con- 
stituencies still overwhelmingly loyal to the Government of 
their choice—as by-elections have consistently shown—but 
concerned with the urgency of major questions of home and 
foreign politics. 

The Tory Conference has amply demonstrated that it is 
not from the Opposition benches that the Government will 
have to face constructive criticism, nor from the Conserva- 
tive Party that an alternative program will issue to com- 
pete with Labor’s domestic policy. There have been mut- 
terings from the Diehards about de-nationalisation when they 
return to power; but the brains of the party admit that this 
will not be possible in practice, even in the highly improbable 
event of the electorate being induced to vote for it in four 
years time. 

What is somewhat more disquieting to socialists is the 
honeyed approbation of the present Government’s foreign 
policy emanating from Conservative lips, in particular those 
of Mr. Churchill. Many left-minded people here, disturbed 
at certain aspects of Mr. Bevin’s behavior, find confirmation 
for their alarm in the oft-repeated praise of the “continuity 
in foreign policy” on the part of reactionary circles. Those 
who are unsure whether Mr. Bevin is quite right, hearing Mr. 
Churchill affirm that he is, are apt to be persuaded by that 
statement into the certainty that he is wrong. 

The Tory leader was no doubt well aware of this when at 
the conference of his party he gave his followers, not the 
program they clamored for, but fine phrases about the “con- 
siderable measure of agreement on foreign affairs” as between 
the Government and the Opposition, and laid down as a 
condition of Anglo-Soviet friendship the cessation “of what 
Mr. Bevin calls the war of nerves.” Mr. Churchill knows 
perfectly well, as does a large proportion of his followers, 
that Mr. Bevin was not coining a phrase but employing, 
rather unfortunately as some of us think, an expression worn 
almost meaningless by misuse. 

Those who know Ernest Bevin’s background, his inferior- 
ity complex about culture and the refinements of speech, 
could forgive the gaucherie of the term, hoping that our 
Russian friends might show the same understanding; but 
any such hope is condemned to disappointment when Mr. 
Churchill and his Diehards pick up the cliché and publicize 
it, and the Press and the BBC are obliged to report it in 
accordance with our system of free news. 

To the Russian public, unable to grasp the essential 
divergence of our news reporting methods from their own, 
this wide publicity implies widespread approval. This is 
little short of a tragedy at a time when the rapprochement 
of the ordinary men and women in Russia with those in 
our own country is essential for the peace of the world. And 
it is difficult to disculpate Mr. Churchill from wilfully re- 
tarding this understanding, while giving lip-service to its 
necessity. 

In all this, the personal psychological factor plays a large 
part. Mr. Churchill long enjoyed the personal distinction 
of being one of the Big Three. (Our American allies and lots 
of Canadians still cannot forgive us that he no longer does! ) 
Roosevelt is dead, and his successor can never be qualified 
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as “big” in quite the same way. Stalin is the only one of 
the original three extant and functioning. 


To them succeeded the Big Four, the four Foreign 
Ministers—the fourth being admitted only after a tussle. 
But whereas M. Bidault is his own Foreign Minister in a 
coalition government and Mr. Byrnes is the partisan minister 
of the Democrats, Mr. Bevin—or so the Tories would have 
us believe—is the representative of the whole country, re- 
actionaries and progressives alike. And what some of us 
are inclined to fear is that Mr. Churchill may be right. 


Mr. Molotov is admittedly the voice of Stalin at a dis- 
tance; in fact when anything has to be decided, he says 
openly he must go to Moscow and ask—obviously a simple 
telephone call will not suffice. This system of the ultimate 
personal responsibility of one man, which — to be 
right for the Russians for the time being but which no sane 
Briton will accept as being right for us, is the system Mr. 
Churchill really favors. He is not so inept as to come out 
with it openly. But by his left-handed approval of Mr. Bevin 
he seeks to enhance the Russian misconception that social 
democracy in Britain and elsewhere has sold out to the capi- 
talists, to perpetuate the estrangement of the British and 
Russian peoples who in war had begun to come together, and 
so to tighten the grip of what he purports to denounce as 
dictatorship. 


To what end? one may well ask. “Vive Bevin!” is not 
much of a rallying cry for Tories in search of a party plat- 
form. Perhaps the subtle intention is to spread dissatisfac- 
tion in the left wing of the socialist party in the hope of 
a split wide enough to let the Conservatives in. That is a 
pretty poor gamble, because it is the more thoughtful, the 
more politically conscious whose doubts will grow into dis- 
satisfaction and their very political intelligence will make 
them recognize the trap and ignore the bait. And anyway, 
by the time the next general election comes, in the incredibly 
remote possibility of the Tories regaining power by means 
of some such political jobbery, surely Mr. Churchill will be 
too old to have a very long life of dictatorship to look 
forward to. 


Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


> THERE was a time when “You ought to be in pictures— 
in Mickey Mouse cartoons” was a definite, if feeble, insult; 
the unmistakable inference being that you looked like a car- 
toon character. You knew where you were with the animated 
cartoon in those days; it was a distinct genre in moving 
pictures, owing nothing at all to the theatre, and ver 
little to real life; it was not precisely abstract, but it had 
potentialities in that direction. Meanwhile Disney developed 
its comic and satiric possibilities to such a degree of excel- 
lence that no cinema program was complete without a Disney 
cartoon, and “What, no Mickey Mouse?” passed into the 
American language as a cri du coeur of disappointment and 
dissatisfaction. 


But look at the way things have been going lately: in 
literature Evelyn Waugh, a man you thought you could de- 
pend on, mixes social satire and religion; Somerset Maugham 
tries the same trick with even more disastrous results; and 
now Disney, who used to be equally reliable in his own field, 
seems to be succumbing to the growing anarchy of modern 
times. It was easy to confuse the early symptoms of disin- 
tegration with legitimate change. After all, there was no 
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real cause for alarm when Mickey himself was superseded 
by Donald Duck, a more flexible and robust character. 
Then, however, Disney made The Reluctant Dragon, a full- 
length film in which Robert Benchley appears as himself, 
reading the Kenneth Grahame story, and deciding to draw 
it to Disney’s attention. A tour of the Disney studio fol- 
lows, where the Dragon story is already being made; Bench- 
ley is shown the completed cartoon and retires ruefully with 
his belated idea. At the time, it was possible to dismiss all 
this as the unfortunate result of the influence of the docu- 
mentary film on a too-suggestible Disney; subsequent de- 
velopments indicate that the cartoon-within-a-picture idea 
really paved the way for people-within-a-cartoon. 


If live actors hovering about the edge of a cartoon produce 
uneasiness, live actors imported into the cartoon itself pro- 
duce nausea. With the issue of The Three Caballeros last 
year the Disney cartoon lost its integrity as a separate genre; 
seeing Donald Duck dancing with Carmen Miranda was a 
most distressing cinematic experience and a killing blow to 
the faith of those who maintained that Disney was an artist. 
It is now our melancholy duty to report that Disney has 
done it again in his latest full-length film, Make Mine Music. 


The picture is a more or less random collection of ten 
separate “acts,” the best of which are, as you might ex- 
pect, those in which Disney’s comic invention is allowed full 
play—the Martins and the Coys, Casey at the Bat, and 
The Whale Who Wanted to Sing at the Met. Next to these 
in merit come the acts which interpret jive music, played 
by Benny Goodman and his sextet, and Peter and the Wolf, 
which mixes American dialogue with semi-Russian cartoon 
characters. The romantic sequences, which are all too fre- 
quent, are without exception quite dreadful; in design senti- 
mental and cloying, like picture calendars for the year 1910; 
in color full of sunset-rose and a revolting blue which I 
always associate with milk-of-magnesia bottles. David Li- 
chine and Riabouchinska have been imported into the 
pinkest, bluest sequence of all, and dance in silhouette to a 
saccharine ballad sung by Dinah Shore; the effect is in- 
describably vulgar. 


Disney’s initial error was, I suppose, in making full- 
length pictures. A full-length picture demands a full-length 
plot; and in Hollywood it is impossible to have a full-length 
plot which does not involve romance. The figure of the 
Prince in Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs failed con- 
spicuously to carry romantic weight, partly at least because 
he was a cartoon. Considering the nature of the animated 
cartoon, the logical course would be to drop the prince and 
the romantic plot and return to fables and comedy. Presum- 
ably because he was more interested in profits than in logic, 
(and who isn’t these days?) Disney solved his mechanical 
difficulties by adulterating his medium. Would anyone be 
interested in a campaign to clean up the animated cartoon? 


Twenty-six Years Ago 


Vol. 1, No. 2, November, 1920, THE CanapIAN ForuM 

Herr Stinnes, the coal magnate, declared truculently that 
German miners would not work under the bayonets of black 
troops; Dr. Simons and Herr Hue, the miners’ representa- 
tives said the same thing, only more tactfully. Outside the 
conference room Herr Stinnes threatened the government 
with destruction if they surrendered. So the Germans, count- 
ing upon the dissensions of the allies, played their trump card. 
Marshal Foch and Sir Henry Wilson were summoned to 
arrange an occupation of the Ruhr. 























The Shelley Legend 
Ad Brown 


p> SHELLEY SCHOLARSHIP has been bedevilled from the 
start by our Anglo-Saxon propensity for making moral judg- 
ments on everything. Shelley was a genius of uncommon 
stature, and consequently had ideas that common men can- 
not possibly understand. His views of religion, patriotism 
and marriage, for instance, were of a sort to make respect- 
able citizens turn away in speechless horror. But instead of 
turning away, the men who wrote about Shelley after he was 
dead tried to prove that “the appalling trail of acrimonious 
litigation, financial chaos, childbirth and death, (and) double 
suicide” which Shelley left behind him was merely an optical 
illusion. They attempted, against fearful odds, to show that 
Shelley was really a devoted husband and family man. The 
astounding thing about this is not so much their attempting 
such a task, but how well they succeeded in establishing their 
Shelley legend in the face of facts which were on record in 
the law courts of England. 

The forgeries exposed by Dr. Smith* arose from several 
sources. Shelley’s Victorian heirs and assigns were anxious 
to preserve his memory from any imputation of having prac- 
tied what he preached. His mistress, Mary Shelley, felt a 
strong desire for respectability after his death, and spent 
the rest of her life forging and censoring documents in an 
effort to prove that Shelley wasn’t Shelley at all. In this 
laudable ambition she was aided by the poet’s son and 
parents, and by sundry literary scholars who felt unable to 
face the facts. This alone would have made the condition 
of Shelley scholarship bad enough, but the situation was 
complicated by the fact that Shelley was at the zenith of his 
poetic fame just at the time when the collection of literary 
manuscripts and rare editions became a commercial proposi- 
tion. The inestimable Thomas J. Wise, a respected scholar 
and literary man, was apparently the first to apply the 
methods of business enterprise to the gentle art ~! book col- 
lecting. And because Shelley manuscripts were in great 
demand just when Wise began his operations, Shelley be- 
came his chief victim. The genteel machinations of Wise, 
and his successful career of selling forged manuscripts to the 
best people, is a story in itself. Shelley, it seems, had a fatal 
attraction for literary forgers. The notorious Major Byron, 
after failing to pass himself off as one of Lord Byron’s 
humerous illegitimate offspring, earned his living by forging 
and selling Shelley manuscripts. Moreover, to judge by the 
amount of questionable Shelley material being bought by 
university libraries even today, this business is still going on. 

The Shelley Legend is an important step toward the 
correct understanding of Shelley. It does not tell the whole 
story, because some important manuscript materials are 
still held incommunicado by the poet’s perennially squeamish 
heirs. But this book is the first attempt to look at the 
evidence of Shelley manuscripts in a scientific manner— 
that is, to have them examined by a handwriting expert to 
see which were written by Shelley and which were forged. 
This method has led to results which will have a profound 
effect on subsequent Shelley biography, and should at long 
last correct the world’s false idea of Shelley as a man. 

But more important, The Shelley Legend should be enough 
to make literary historians think twice before using any 
handwritten document as evidence on a crucial point. Shelley 
forgers of all degrees of respectability have been so success- 
ful in their work that Shelley scholarship today has assumed 


*THE SHELLEY LEGEND: Robert Metcalf Smith and others; 
Reginald Saunders (Scribners); pp. 343; $7.50. 
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the nature of highly skilled detective work. There is no 
reason to think that Shelley is unique in his attraction for 
forgers, or that the lives of other literary figures have not 
reached us through a corresponding haze of forged letters, 
truncated memoirs and doctored first editions. 


Octenans 


Intern: 
“This is the paralytics ward, Men, 
Or rather Veterans. It is madness to call these 
fragments 
Men — without the use of their bodies 
In varying degrees of course.” 


Protagonist: 
“Of course.” It being the correct thing 
To agree that these Fragments are no longer 
titled 
Men will never again hurl explosives 
To send others thumping to this door for Limbs. 
This species is classified Veterans; 
This is the legs’ amps room, 
Most of our worst cases: 
Some with both gone at the thigh, 
Two stumps of shoulders twitching their desires, 
A mouth and an anus remaining to them 
As a pledge that it will never happen again. 


To them. 


Veterans: 

“The counting of the days is our distraction, 

Watching the fly trick his zany pattern on the 
ceiling, 

Closing the eye that is left and guessing at 
footsteps— 

Is this breakfast call, hail to another Day? 

The doctor perhaps to tell us 

We have not long to wait, there will be other 
companions, 

Beds in the aisles, new bridegrooms tolled down 
the aisles 

On the arms of nurses by bigger guns 

Leaving smaller fragments. 

“Or perhaps that sigh around the room 

Heralds a Visitor, who kissed our faces 

When we left, then ran to buy up Steel. 

He brings us magazines 

And we are grateful to him.” 


Intern: 
“Shall we leave them now? Most 
Cannot bear more than a few minutes in that 
room. 
Their silent bodies’ comment on our rot 
Acts as a buffer to our pity, and we 
Stride from them angry that they were such fools 
To let themselves get that way.” 


Protagonist: 
Their witness then that we are a filthy sink 
Of evil desires and self commiseration 
Is, you think, a lie? 
I felt their following eyes’ sorrow for us 
Transformed by Cosmic anger into a cry 
Of hate against this race, resolving 
That all our days be blight 
Until we have earned of them our forgiveness. 


John L. Harrison. 





Sconted. Wood. 


The evening is scented with rain 
and I have just found 

a cedar 

felled by the lightning. 


The red cedar 
resembles an open heart, 
and its blood 
is the perfume. 


How sweet it smells! 


Attracted by its branches 
the blackbirds have begun to fly 
among the trees, 
and the bellflowers look 
like half-breed girls 
fragrant with scent. 


Come! 
Come to sit 
on the red cedar, 
come to sit down 
next to my heart! 


Attracted by the odor, 
two deer have drawn near. 
Their fur is like 
large golden flowers, 
and their hoofs are fine 
as tamarinds. 


Through their eyes 
I understand 
their love for one another, 
for they look sweetly 
at each other. 


But the Yucatan canary 
has begun to sing, 
and the nightingale 
is braiding its song 
into the branches. 


Darling! 
Come to watch 
the deer in the moonlight! 
Come to enjoy 
the scented wood! 


(from Oracion Rustica 
by José Diaz Bolio; 
translated by Tom Irving.) 


She Cownfield 


When the rain is over 

I want to go to the cornfield 
and walk among the ears 
like a deer. 


The water on the ears 
will sprinkle my lips 
and my body will be gaily dressed 
with the water from the rain. 


I want to go to the cornfield 
when evening falls; 
because then the blue-winged birds 
and the birds with the red crests 
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color the air 

with the curve of their flight; 
because then the hot sun 

goes away, 

and the wind from the sea 
caresses us. 


Mayan evenings! 
Evenings of Yucatan! 
Colored with birds 
and bathed in rain 
and lulled by breezes! 


When the rain is over, 
I want to go to the cornfield 
to walk among the ears 
like a deer. 
(from Oracién Rustica 
by José Diaz Bolio; 
translated by Tom Irving.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FRENCH-CANADA 

The Editor: I was surprised to find my French-Canadian 
Outlook reviewed in your traditionally liberal magazine by 
Mr. Gordon O. Rothney, the sole English-Canadian spokes- 
man of the Bloc Populaire Canadien. Since the reviewer was 
not identified for your readers, I feel obliged to call their 
attention to the facts that Mr. Rothney was the Bloc candi- 
date in Brome in the 1944 Quebec provincial election, that 
he has spoken for that party on the radio, and that he has 
written in its interest in the French-Canadian press asso- 
ciated with the ultra-nationalist movement. These facts have 
some bearing on Mr. Rothney’s opinion of my book, and 
explain the political and personal tone of his review of a 
book which is studiously impersonal and only incidentally 
political. 

Mr. Rothney criticized my book for its “unsupported 
generalizations,” and in the next sentence advanced the un- 
supported generalization that it. was marred by “numerous 
inaccuracies and errors of fact.” Since Mr. Rothney has been 
actively engaged in the political strife of French Canada, 
while I have merely sought to observe it objectively as a 
facet of French-Canadian culture, differences of opinion be- 
tween us are no doubt inevitable. Our differences on facts 
are perhaps best judged by those whose scholarship is less 
obstructed by their politics than Mr. Rothney. 

Mason Wade, Cornish, N.H., U.S.A. 


The Editor: It is neither fair to your readers nor to Mr. 
Wade to allow Mr. Rothney’s review of his book, The 
French-Canadian Outiook, to pass uncorrected. The im- 
pression left by the review is that Mr. Wade lacks “the 
trained historian’s detachment,” that he falls short of “the 
standards of scientific objectivity,” and that his book is 
full of “numerous inaccuracies and errors of fact.” This is 
a fantastic travesty of what is admitted by competent critics 
to be an excellent introduction to the mind and outlook of 
Quebec. 


If Mr. Rothney’s review is carefully read, it will be evi- 
dent that he produces no substantiation whatever of any one 
of his charges. That Mr. Wade is a trained historian is a 
fact attested both by his previous historical writing and his 
selection as a Guggenheim Fellow. Objectivity is a relative 
quality, but one would expect to find as much of it in the 
mind of an American scholar as one would in an ex-candidate 
for the Bloc Populaire. As for the inaccuracies and errors, 
since none were cited in the review it is impossible to know 
what Mr. Rothney is talking about. 


Mr. Wade would be the first to admit that his book deals 
very briefly with many complicated problems. It only pre- 
tends to be an introduction to the subject. As such I 
for one would heartily recommend it for its historical per- 
spective, its breadth of understanding and its new inter- 
pretations. F. R. Scott, Westmount, P.Q. 


[Mr. RoTHNEY writes in reply to Mr. Wade: 


Although in fact I have never “written in its interest in 
the French-Canadian press,” I have tried to help a Quebec 
party which serves democracy by opposing imperialism 
abroad and economic dictatorship at home. But even if I 
shared Mr. Wade’s United States outlook, this would have 
nothing to do with whether his statements of objective fact 
are true or not. For the sake of the record, I am not “the 
sole English-Canadian spokesman of the Bloc,” nor in the 
1944 provincial election was I even the sole English-Canadian 
candidate of what his book nevertheless describes as “an 
ethnic party.” 
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Mr. RoTHNEy writes in reply to Mr. Scott: 


(1) Since his “competent critics” are not cited it is im- 
possible to know whom Mr. Scott is talking about. 


(2) One does not have to be a trained historian to write 
biographies of two literary figures and become a Guggen- 
heim Fellow. One is not a trained historian unless one has 
received postgraduate historical training. Mr. Wade’s objec- 
tivity must be judged in the light of what he has so far 
written about the French-Canadians. 


Nor does objectivity mean that one’s mind must be a blank 
with regard to current controversies. Otherwise rational poli- 
tics would be impossible. No social scientist claims that his 
opinions are beyond challenge. He does endeavor to state 
facts with complete accuracy and, where he is not sure, to 
say so. 


The inaccuracies and errors could not be listed in a 300- 
word review. As an example, however, take the two para- 
graphs dealing with Laurier’s attitude to the western schools 
(pp. 108-9). First there is a reference to “the Manitoba 
school question on which the Macdonald government was 
defeated.” In fact, Macdonald died in office, undefeated. 
Then Laurier is pictured as “opposing Mercier’s attempt to 
form an ethnic party.” In fact, Mercier never attempted to 
form an ethnic party, and if a reference to his National 
Party is intended, then Laurier was with him from the very 
beginning of the Riel agitation. And in 1891, when Laurier 
first got a majority in Quebec, it was Premier Mercier as 
head of a national government who did the most important 
campaigning for him. 

We then find Laurier “insisting in 1905 on the establish- 
ment of separate French schools in the new provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta.” As national chairman of the 
CCF, Mr. Scott must know that in fact all that Laurier 
insisted on was that in any local school district either a 
Roman Catholic or Protestant minority might, if it so de- 
sired, establish a separate school in which a half-hour’s 
religious instruction might be given at the end of the day. 
Actually, as a result of Conservative legislation passed under 
Laurier’s constitution, where Catholics form the majority in 
a school district in Saskatchewan, they can neither use reli- 
gious garb and emblems, nor form a separate school. In any 
case the author confuses a language question with what was 
in fact a religious issue. This is fairly typical, and the book 
is as careless in dealing with the present as in dealing with 
the past. 

(3) Possessing obvious talent, and apparently in good 
faith, the author seems to have adopted too readily the 
views of a few congenial friends. He makes strong profes- 
sions of objectivity in his preface. In reality he has pro- 
duced, not “history” as he emphatically claims (pp. 14-15), 
but a good though biased piece of journalism. As for Mon- 
sieur Scott of Westmount, if he wishes to remain in a dream 
world about Quebec, that’s up to him.] 


RADIO 


The Editor: With many of your paper’s pees I am 
quite agreed—that is, nationalization of such resources as 
minerals, hydro-electric, timber (including pulp, etc.) and 
am most anxious to see more liberal social legislation of all 
kinds—but with one item in your editorials I must take 
issue. You speak of small private radio stations trying to 
“sabotage” our “national radio system.” Such stations seem 
to be in precisely the same position as your small journal 
which might just as reasonably be said to be trying to 
“sabotage” our “national system of information”; and I 
include both in my sympathy for free expression in public 


speech. 
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How is the public to know what is actually going on if 
over the air and in newsprint only what is “approved” can 
be given to the public? The most interesting programs on this 
continent come from New York, yet here in Montreal the 
CBC stations are so placed, and so powerful, that it is 
practically impossible to listen to anything else. When the 
small station, CJAD, tried to arrange a hook-up with ABC 
it was very efficiently throttled. I don’t particularly care in 
one sense, but in another it doesn’t seem quite democratic 
when a large part of the radio taxpayers wanted to listen 
to the American programs. If Canadian radio weren’t so dull 
and unimaginative this “protection” idea might encourage 
its growth and national character of expression, but as I see 
it, the monopoly at present just forces us to “take it or go 
without.” If we weren’t so bored with the same voices and 
the same stupid, childish programs we might not begrudge the 
tax so much. It seems taken for granted that no one ever 
developed beyond tenth year intelligence. 

How you can support what to me seems not only a power- 
ful monopoly but a dangerous blanket on free expression 
I can’t imagine. In the hands of a few unscrupulous men it 
could be of vital weight in any great issue and—since neither 
you nor I are among those few who make its policies—I 
think we should permit those who dare to defy its monopoly 
to have a voice the public can hear. 

Helen Elliott Neukom, Montreal, P.Q. 

[The CBC brings the best of the American programs to its 
listeners over Canadian stations. We fear our correspondent 
has not listened to many American commercial programs. If 
she did, we feel sure her boredom would be increased. And 
it is this type of American program the private stations wish 
to bring into Canada. As for freedom of expression, it is 
more likely to be fostered by a radio system controlled by 
the people through parliament than by private stations moti- 
vated by profit. Nor do we see any immediate danger of 
the CBC getting into the hands of “a few unscrupulous 
men;” indeed, its constitution is specifically designed to 
prevent just that—Ed. | 


CANADIAN THEATRE 

The Editor: The newly formed Everyman Theatre has 
as one of its stated policies the fostering of Canadian plays, 
by offering inducements to Canadian playwrights by way of 
production. It is the intention always to have about 50% 
of the repertory consist of Canadian works. 

The plays for the first season tour of the theatre have 
already been formed, but we are already looking out for 
possible plays for the second season. Any scripts submitted 
to the company for consideration will be carefully handled, 
and if so requested the scripts returned to the authors. 

Scripts should be sent to the undersigned. 

George Brodersen, 
Everyman Theatre, 
1846 Westbrook Crescent 
Vancouver, B.C. 


FREEDOM FOR THE ADVERTISER 

The Editor: I wish to compete for next month’s prize 
for the best contribution to the “O Canada” column. My 
entry, taken from the October, 1946, issue of the Canadian 
Forum, is as follows: 

Under the general caption of “Good Reading,” the Can- 
adian Forum prints an advertisement urging the purchase 
of three books; George Orwell’s Animal Farm, (“the most 
compact and witty expression of left-wing British reaction 
to Soviet communism . . . a wise, compassionate and illum- 
inating fable for our time”); Victor Kravchenko’s J Chose 
Freedom, (says Dorothy Thompson, “the most remarkable 
and most revelatory report .. .”); and William C. Bullitt’s 
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The Great Globe Itself, (says the Chicago Tribune, “a signi. 
ficant book . . . He is matter-of-fact, incisive, analytical and 
realistic’’). 

Great heavens, gentlemen! Where is your loyalty to the 
left-wing movement? Does not such advertising destroy, in 
part, the effectiveness of any progress which you may be 
making toward educating people to the leftist viewpoint? 
Since this literature is mainly written to weaken and split 
progressive forces, can the editorial board ignore the fact 
that these “revelatory” reports are most dangerous, and 
will undoubtedly be influential in fostering World War III? 
You not only confuse the potential socialist, but you give the 
reactionaries reason to sneer at the discrepancies between 
your theory and your practice. I hope that, in the future, 
your advertising will be more in keeping with your socialist 
principles. Craig Miller, Vancouver, B.C. 


[It happens that I like two of the books Mr. Miller 
mentions. But that isn’t the point. We don’t tell the pub- 
lishers what to advertise. And loyalty to the left-wing move- 
ment can do nicely without the censoring of advertisements, 
—Business Manager.] 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


THE SOCIALIST TRADITION 


THE SOCIALIST TRADITION — MOSES TO LENIN: 
Alexander Gray; Longmans, Green & Co.; pp. x, 523; 
$6.25. 

This is a book which should be read and pondered by all 
people who think of themselves as socialists. The author 
in his prologue admits that it may not be the book which 
the general reader requires as an introduction to the subject, 
but he adds correctly enough that the present-day reader 
does require a book. This is not the book because it assumes 
too much knowledge in the reader, and much more sophisti- 
cation than the general reader, at least in Canada, is likely 
to have. Moreover an introduction to socialism should surely 
be written by someone sympathetic with the approach toward 
social problems which is generally called socialistic. Mr. 
Gray tells us at the beginning that he does not like Marx or 
Lassalle, but one reads through the book without discovering 
any socialist whom he really does like. He says he would 
be happy to spend an evening with Fourier; but if Fourier 
prepared himself for the evening by reading Chapter VII, 
one doubts if the pleasure would be mutual. In fact the main 
impression that any reader of the book is bound to get is 
that there is something queer about men who go in for 
socialism. “It ought to be possible to write without assum- 
ing that all Socialists are fundamentally dishonest, and that 
Socialism attracts exclusively the world’s failures and in- 
competents,” says Mr. Gray. I don’t think he has quite 
succeeded. 

But the book is good reading throughout, for Mr. Gray is 
both learned and sophisticated. He has shrewd comments 
upon all the men he deals with. His destructive analysis of 
Marx delights this reviewer, but no doubt his criticisms of 
Fabianism and Revisionism are also penetrating. He is not 
a mere individualist economist, for one of the best remarks 
in the book is about the orthodox contemporary economists 
with their Tales from the Vienna Woods. He is a liberal, 
and he points out clearly the difficulties into which socialists 
are apt to get from following the two not altogether con- 
sistent aims of justice and efficiency. His liberalism would 
be a little more convincing if the last sentence in the book 
did not refer to “the very great and deserved welcome 
accorded to Mr. Hayek’s warnings regarding The Road to 
Serfdom.” But altogether this is a book which socialists m 
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Canada should read. If anti-socialists are tempted to take it 
up, they should be warned that they may find some of the 
men in Mr. Gray’s chapters treated in so interesting a way 
that they will be impelled to find out more about them. All 
right-thinking Canadians who want further enlightenment 
about socialism would be well advised to stick to good old 
Trestrail. F. H. Underhill. 


THE PACIFIC 


POPULATION AND PEACE IN THE PACIFIC: Warren 
Thompson; University of Chicago Press; pp. 397; $4.75. 


Population and Peace in the Pacific is a book bargain for 
students of Far Eastern and Pacific problems. It is packed 
with factual information about the key areas across the 
Pacific presented clearly and with sufficient analysis to 
render it meaningful. For the benefit of students Dr. Thomp- 
son has added a useful bibliography of 500 leading works in 
the English language on Asia and the Pacific area. 

As a handbook of information Population and Peace in 
the Pacific is a useful addition to any library. On the plane 
of factual information it is a serviceable piece of scholar- 
ship and a good example of what men with American train- 
ing and resources can produce. But it is more than a hand- 
book. The author has attempted an analysis of social and 
economic trends in Asia which serves him as a basis for 
a number of political recommendations of a humane and 
liberal character. This is all to Dr. Thompson’s credit, but 
his analysis is the part of his work about which there can 
be some doubt. He argues that countries like China, India 
and the Netherlands East Indies are in the process or on 
the eve of the vast expansion of population which, he be- 
lieves, is inevitable when primitive or feudal handicraft 
economies pass into the early stages of industrialism. The 
very rapid growth of population witnessed in Europe and 
America in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is 
just beginning in an area which already contains the largest 
concentration of the world’s population. Population statis- 
tics from India and Japan would seem to justify the book’s 
leading thesis. 

From this Dr. Thompson concludes that peace depends 
upon the United States, the European imperialist powers 
having the good sense not to obstruct this inevitable de- 
velopment. In his view these powers are in the presence of 
a natural phenomenon which they are powerless to control 
and which, if countered, can only lead to renewed inter- 
national antagonisms. 

It would seem that Dr. Thompson has ignored several 
factors in his analysis. The European nations and the United 
States were all politically independent at the time of their 
industrialization. The indispensable political and moral con- 
ditions for the growth of industrial capitalism were created 
by the Civil War and Revolution of 1688 in England, the 
French Revolution in Europe and by the American Revolu- 
tion in America. The nations of modern Asia are very 
differently circumstanced. The white, imperialist powers, 
ticularly Great Britain and the United States, have the 
ghest concentration of forces in Asia which history has 
yet known. They are located in or within easy bombing 
Tange of every country from the Mediterranean to Japan. 

these forces are not only large numerically, but they 
are equipped with the most powerful and longest range 
Weapons known to man. Given these facts the British “offer” 
to India, Philippine “independence,” and Chinese “unity,” 
not to mention Japanese “democracy” and Indonesian 
agreement,” have a meaning which will give the seman- 
ticists nightmares. Unless the democratic forces in America, 
Europe and Asia show more understanding and energy than 
they do at present there is no reason to suppose that we 
shall not be treated to an Asiatic scenario featuring paper 
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constitutions, free elections and a free press all directed and 
produced by the U.S. State Department to suit the taste of 
General Motors, Dupont and I.C.I. The politics of Asia 
may be made in heaven, but the economic relationships of 
Asia will be made in Wall Street. 

Dr. Thompson’s fear that an awakened China indepen- 
dently industrializing itself will present a competitive danger 
to America unless we treat her decently seems to this re- 
viewer entirely meaningless in the present circumstances. 
Asia is not going to repeat the history of Europe in the 
nineteenth century. The Asiatic nations must make a funda- 
mental anti-imperialist revolution very soon or dismiss for 
generations their dream of meaningful, creative independence. 
If Asia does not liberate herself and create the political con- 
ditions for her own free development, the population pressures 
of that continent can have no consequences for us—except 
mass unemployment which is always the end product of 
imperialism. ASF. 


GERMANY 


THE GERMAN CRISIS: National Peace Council, London; 
pp. 20; 35c. 

GERMANY AND EUROPE’S FUTURE; Mosa Anderson; 
National Peace Council, London; pp. 16; 10c. 

MAKING GERMANY PAY? H. N. Brailsford; National 
Peace Council, London; pp. 8; 10c. 

REPARATIONS AND THE FUTURE OF GERMAN 
INDUSTRY; G. D. H. Cole; Fabian R.S. 49; pp. 21; 
20c. 

In all four pamphlets the important question is raised: 
Shall the German people survive? The answer is always a 
definite: Yes. However, the query whether Germany should 
ever be permitted to re-emerge as a menace to the peace 
of the world is being answered with an equally determined: 
No. In The German Criss, a reprint of articles originally 
published in The Economist, the anonymous authors deplore 
the British bias against political parties in Germany, the 
policy of trying to set up in the British zone of occupation 
an “unpolitical” democracy, based on co-operatives, cham- 
bers of commerce, the churches and so on, instead of streng- 
thening the only reliable anti-Nazi forces, especially the 
Social Democratic Party. Since the removal of Nazis there 
is considered a police measure only, many who collaborated 
with the Nazis without wearing the party label slip through 
the fingers of justice. Be-‘des, the de-nazification is bound 
to be abortive if nothing positive is put in the place of 
Nazism, the result being neither re-education nor a restora- 
tion of democracy, but a complete vacuum. The authors 
also slash the British-sponsored type of anti-Communism 
which will merely enable the Hitlerites to build a new form 
of national socialism around it. 

The German Crisis predicts that by 1952 the Allies’ in- 
dustrial plan for Germany, demanding a crippling reduc- 
tion in Germany’s heavy industry, will have created econ- 
omic conditions worse than those of 1932, and that the 
same groups that supported the Nazis in 1932 will support 
the neo-Nazis in the far greater crisis expected in 1952. 
To believe that “a highly industrialized country like Ger- 
many can be compelled to stabilize its industrial activity 
on some wantonly chosen low level, and then remain on that 
level for any length of time” is considered a “naive illu- 
sion.” Similar views are held by the authors of the three 
other pamphlets. “The policy of dismantling and destroying 
German industrial undertakings should be checked,” de- 
clares Mosa Anderson. “Machinery and industrial equip- 
ment should, generally speaking, only be removed in order 
to restore similar machinery or equipment removed by the 
Germans from the countries under their Occupation.” As 
for the problem of reparations, Brailsford asks us to carry 
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out the process with “extreme caution.” He insists that 
whatever we exact we must not reduce Germany’s standard 
of living below the European level, nor prevent the resump- 
tion of international trade. Both he and Cole believe that 
the amount of German reparations should be re-estimated 
every year in accordance with the country’s capacity to 
supply: as the index of German production rises and shows 
that Germany is recovering, the amount that we can levy 
in reparations-may increase. The last-named authors also 
agree that the economic problem of reparations and recon- 
struction must be separated from that of the war-guilt of 
individual Germans, and from the moral problem of punish- 
ment. We cannot quite follow Brailsford to the point, 
though, where he considers the entire concept of punishment 
as “a relic of barbarism” we should dispose of. Modern 
psychology teaches that the culprit virtually demands 
punishment—and Dostoevsky clairvoyancy anticipated that 
theory. Some of the best Germans, including well-known 
authors, scholars, and clergymen have repeatedly voiced the 
opinion that the German people must get their due share of 
punishment for their crimes before the nation, purified by 
that catharsis, will be able to join the family of nations 
again on an equal footing. Alfred Werner. 


CANADIAN NOVELIST 


FREDERICK PHILIP GROVE: Desmond Pacey; Ryer- 
son Press; pp. 150; $2.25. 

A few years ago Mr. Grove was forced to work in a can- 
ning factory as a laborer for a livelihood, where he met an- 
other Oxford man. “What brought you to this?” he asked. 
“Drink,” said the other. “And you?” “Literature,” Grove 
replied. A sad but not uncommon indictment of literate 
Canadians. 

For here was a man, the author of some ten published 
works, worthy of any Canadian’s library. A sincere and 
honest craftsman who wrote of this country’s people as he 
saw them, spurning the popular and profitable market even 
were he capable of such pandering. As proof of his integrity 
is the fact that he wrote for some thirty years before his 
first book was published in 1922, when the author was fifty. 
And this during a period of such literary isolation that it 
was only prior to the first publication that he learned that 
manuscripts should be typed, double-spaced, on one side of 
the sheet before submission to a publisher. During this time 
he supported his family as school teacher in the West. 

In his monograph Desmond Pacey has done an excellent 
piece of work —a long due tribute to a great Canadian 
writer. While the biographical material is brief this will be 
supplemented by the recently published autobiography, Jn 
Search of Myself. The critical material, comprising the bulk 
of the book, exhibits judgment and understanding. It is, of 
course, a book for those well acquainted with Grove’s pub- 
lished novels and essays and Grove admirers will find it 
leaves little to be desired. 

Mr. Pacey feared that in order to avoid indiscriminate 
laudation he might be guilty of inordinate censure. This 
fear is groundless for the granitic strength of even the earlier 
novels will well withstand critical erosion. This reviewer 
would disagree with Mr. Pacey on one point: he suggests 
that Grove is one of two or three important novelists we 
have produced. In view of the bulk and merit of his writings 
so far published should he not be placed unquestioningly in 
the first rank? 

It is strange that Grove’s novels are not more widely read 
for they are gripping enough that once started one is loath 
to lay them down, and they are not soon forgotten. Perhaps 
future generations will justly appreciate them. There re- 
main several unpublished novels. It would be nice to see 
them in print soon. Also several of the novels were severely 
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cut before publication. Some day we may be able to read 
them in their original version for the cutting has impaired 
the continuity of the story, as Mr. Pacey points out. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Grove, a Canadian by 
adoption, should be appraised by Mr. Pacey, a native oj 
New Zealand. Should we also import a reading public t) 
support them? John A. Dewar, 









CHINA 


THE CHINESE MIND: Wang Gung-Hsing; Longman, 
Green & Co. (John Day); pp. 192; $3.00. 

The author, in his introduction says that modern scieng 
has long made it impossible for the Orient and the Occiden, 
to hide from each other. “Now that we must live togethe 
in one world,” he continues, “why can’t we learn to make th 
best of it?” For centuries the people of the East and th 
West have been hidden from each other. A sort of “ir 
curtain” has hung between these two great sections of man. 
kind. Much of this separating curtain has been made in th 
West. Distance has not always lent enchantment to our vier 
of the far-off East. Globe-trotting reporters have often 
spoiled the view. 

Wang Gung-Hsing has made what seems to be a very useful 
contribution toward smashing a hole through the iron curtain, 
He has done this at a most strategic spot; that is, in the ara 
of the thinking of the ordinary people of China as expressed 
by their most outstanding and long-acclaimed leaders. He 
has attempted this, not in a way we might expect, namely 
thousand-page treatise in fine print and difficult language, 
Also, rather than dealing with a given sample of the though 
from a given period he has taken as his theme the main ideas 
that have influenced Chinese thought from 500 years befor 
Christ up to the present. These ideas he has discussed in 
very readable language within the space of less than tm 
hundred pages. His writing runs a blue pencil through many 
past descriptions of the Chinese as far-off creatures with weirl 
ideas and portrays them instead as humans like ourselve 
with very human thoughts. 

The reader must remember, however, that the book is ij 
English and therefore many ideas held by Chinese throug 
the ages may be incorrectly expressed in our tongue. Fw 
example, several English terms used freely in the book ty 
interpret Chinese ideas which are basically humanist, hav, 
in English the content of revealed religion, and thus do mi 
give a correct translation. Also, terms common in Ang 
Saxon democratic usage, where the main strength has bea 
applied Christianity, do not adequately translate social ides 
which the writer at one point aptly calls “family-cracy.” 

As for modern China, since the revolution, I don’t this 
the writer gives due credit to the influence of the democraii 
West on Sun Yat-sen. “Throughout his whole life,” wri 
Dr. Hu Shih, one of China’s greatest living scholars, recet 
“Dr. Sun was essentially under the influence of the politia 
thinking and political institutions of the Anglo-Saxon ! 
tions.” The writer fails, I think, to bring this kind of jut 
ment to the history of Chinese thought. Macm 


SUN YAT-SEN, A PORTRAIT: Stephen Chen and Robé 
Payne; Longmans, Green & Co.; pp. 228; $3.75. 
This is a book of two hundred and twenty-eight pagé 
Once picked up by anyone interested in China and the f 
East, it is unlikely to be laid down till all its pages have Dé 
read. The authors (there are two, a Chinese and a Briti 
picture their subject during a visit to Canton the last 
of his life as “an old man, surrounded always by studetl 
smiling and yet serious, wearing a gray military coat 
felt hat, he seemed to be the embodiment of two worlds, 
one which was passing and the one as yet to be born.” 
story of the development of this man’s life and work thr0l 
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sixty turbulent years in the Orient, 1866 to 1925, is a most 
stimulating bit of reading. The portrait is sketched from 
scanty, though colorful records gathered from here and there, 
chiefly from those who knew Dr. Sun. They give sidelights 
that ordinary documents lost in the Japanese bombing might 
not have supplied. 

No one can understand the course of Chinese history from 
the passing world into the yet unborn world who fails to 
recognize the influence of the Occident on that great country, 
and in particular, either directly or indirectly, the influence 
of the Christian Occident. Dr. Sun’s struggles to found the 
Chinese Republic are an example of that direct influence, and 
the authors have not failed, as so many writers about China 
fail, to recognize and give due attention to that influence. 

Macm 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
SELECTED TALES: A. E. Coppard; Clarke, Irwin & Co. 
(Jonathan Cape); pp. 350; $2.75. 
BOTTLE’S PATH AND OTHER STORIES: T. F. Powys; 
Oxford (Chatto & Windus); pp. 228; $2.50. 

It was an excellent idea to make a one-voiume selection 
from Coppard’s twelve books of short stories, probably all 
out of print by now, and put back into circulation an in- 
teresting writer who, except for anthologies, has rather 
dropped out of sight. He is still very readable, though his 
mannered style (“the ruckle of partridges, or the nifty gallop 
of a hare”) has lost the smartness of novelty, and the 
straightforward stories stand up better than the more widely 
known fantasies. And remember T. F. Powys, not to be con- 
fused (though he always was) with John Cowper Powys or 
Llewellyn Powys: T. F. Powys or Mr. Weston’s Good Wine, 
with its Celtic whimsy, its pawky humor, and its allegorical 
religiosity? Here he is in what is practically a new collec- 
tion of tales, and ali the characters have names like Tiddy, 
Twiddy, Nutty, Dally and Polley. Peace, it’s wonderful. 
How these writers bring back the twenties, when James 
Branch Cabell was a great prose stylist and Norman Doug- 
las required reading! They should be read in a room full 
of Russian-ballet decor and orange dragons on black cur- 
tains, beside a drink served by a breastless maid in bangs. 

NF. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE EARLIER SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 1600-1660: Douglas Bush; 
Oxford; pp. 621; $6.50. 

It is just about a generation ago that the great Cambridge 
History of English Literature was completed. And now 
comes an Oxford History of English Literature, in twelve 
volumes, edited by F. P. Wilson and Bonamy Dobrée. The 
second volume to appear is volume V, English Literature in 
the Earlier Seventeenth Century, 1600-1660, by Douglas 
Bush, professor of English at Howard University. The gen- 
eral editors announce that “The aim is to interest not only 
the scholar but also the ‘general reader’ who has no special 
knowledge of English literature but is interested in it for 
its own sake or as a part of the history of the English people.” 

I doubt if this volume of the new history will interest the 
‘general reader.’ It has far too much detail about writers 
who are almost completely unknown even to English scholars 
whose chief interest is in other periods of English literature. 
A note at the head of the index warns that “Many minor 
names and incidental references are omitted.” In spite of 
these omissions, well over 300 writers of the 60-year period 
are listed. As one reads the volume there is the old difficulty 
of being unable to see the woods for the trees. On the other 
hand there is an admirable introductory chapter on the 
background of the period and a 42-page chapter on Milton 
that seems to me the best summary of what is known and 
thought of Milton today. Finally, there is a brief concluding 
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chapter that contrasts the early 17th century with our early 
20th century. Professor Bush makes an effective contrast 
between 1600-1660, when “the realm of knowledge had not 
been separated from the realm of faith,’ and our own 
troubled century when the years 1912-1939 “witnessed the 
final bankruptcy of Baconian optimism, the scientific pride 
and self-sufficiency which had been the dominant creed of 
the modern world.” 

The Oxford History differs in plan from the Cambridge in 
having a single writer for each volume or half volume. The 
Cambridge History went on the general principle of having 
an expert write on each author or small group of authors, 
and so made use of a host of scholars. Further, if this volume 
is characteristic, the Oxford History will give more space 
to bibliography than was given by the Cambridge. There 
are 403 pages of history in this volume and 207 pages of 
chronological tables and bibliography. These 207 pages may 
be of little interest to the ‘general reader’ but they make the 
new history indispensable for the specialist and the scholar. 

J. F. Macdonald. 
WOMEN AT WORK 
THE RATE FOR THE JOB: Margaret Cole; Fabian 
Society (Research Series, No. 110); pp. 25; 35c. 

This is a saucy attempt (in a Fabian way, of course) to 
secure justice for the women workers of Britain. To be 
more explicit, it carries the cry of “equal pay for equal work” 
to the English market where the historical development has 
been all to the contrary. Under the more economic formula- 
tion of The Rate for the Job, Margaret Cole presents a 
case for her oppressed sisters which is based “on the evidence 
which the Fabian Women’s Group gave before the Royal 
Commission on Equal Pay.” 

The struggle is an old one and Mrs. Cole likens it to the 
one the women fought for the vote. This it seems to me is 
scarcely analogous, for in the case of the vote it was mainly 
man’s innate conservatism that had to be overcome; it 
didn’t cost anyone a button to grant votes for women. But 
when it comes to higher pay for them in industry, service 
and office, it is another story, for here it is economic interest 
which outweighs all other factors. The battle will be much 
harder and longer. 

It is easy enough to marshal opinion on the side of the 
women, “iair play,” “moral right” — there are a host of 
glittering liberalisms which can be pressed into use — but 
how to break down the resistance of those who pay the 
wages and salaries presents a difficult problem. Mrs. Cole 
instances some of these barriers. The most skilful, it appears, 
in dodging the demands of the women is the government 
itself, that is, the upper and ruling class which really runs 
the show in Britain. The way the British Treasury officials 
have blocked the women makes almost hilarious reading. 

It seems there was a high falutin’ resolution passed by 
the Philadelphia Conference of the ILO in 1944 and “Rep- 
resentatives of the British government, the British workers, 
and the British employers” all voted in favor of placing 
“women on a basis of equality with men in the employment 
market.” This no doubt delighted everybody. At the Royal 
Commission Enquiry, however, the spokesman for the 
Treasury “expressed himself unable to remember what the 
Philadelphia Congress was about.” 

Enthusiasts for other International Congresses and Coun- 
cils might well take note. 

In the meantime from the material gathered in this pam- 
phlet it appears that women still work 48 hours a week in 
Britain and their average earnings is about 50% of men 
in the same industry. Mrs. Cole writes in a spirited manner 


and presents a nice mixture of propaganda and fact. 
E. A. Beder. 
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THE WHITE ROOTS OF PEACE: Paul A. W. Wallace; 
University of Pennsylvania Press; pp. 57; $2.50. 


This is an interesting little book written with simplicity 
and directness. It describes briefly the organization and the 
social significance of the Six Nations federation of the 
Iroquois that “from their homeland in northern New York, 
between the Hudson and Niagara Rivers, maintained a pax 
troquoia that in their most heroic days had extended from 
what is now New England to the Illinois region and from the 
Ottawa River to Chesapeake Bay.” The explanations of the 
symbolism which was a potent force in holding the league 
of Indian nations together is very illuminating, e.g. the Tree 
of Peace signified the Law (the word for Law and Peace 
is the same); the branches of the Tree, protection and 
security for the members; the roots, the extension to the 
four corners of the earth; the Eagle at the top of the Tree, 
vigilance and power. The legend of Deganawidah, and 
Hiawatha (not Longfellow’s) and Ototarho provide the back- 
ground of the folklore that gave impetus and authority to 
the confederacy and its maintenance. The third section of 
the book deals with the history of the confederacy from 
about 1450, the supposed date of its founding at Onondaga, 
to their defeat with their English allies in the American 
Revolution, their dispersal, and the removal of some of them 
to the Six Nations Reserve at Brantford. One could wish 
that this modern period could be given fuller treatment, in 
fact, that a full history of the Six Nations Indians should 
some day be written. 

But the theme of Dr. Wallace’s idealistic essay is the 
achievement by the Iroquois Indians of a united nations 
organization which has lasted five hundred years because of 
the soundness of the principles of order and justice on which 
it was founded. It provided a model for the thirteen colonies 
when they organized themselves into the United States of 
America, and as Dr. Wallace suggests, some things might be 
learned from it in forging the union of nations today. In 
short, every important point is made about the potential 
contributions, usually overlooked, of Indian culture to west- 
ern civilization. Kathleen Coburn. 


THE PROBLEM OF ITALY: Ivor Thomas, M.P.; Labor 
Book Service; pp. 96; $1.10. 

The problem of Italy is poverty: over-population with 
regard to natural resources. Italy has almost no coal, pet- 
roleum or iron ore—those basic materials for the prosperity 
of a modern state. With 45 million people, nearly half of the 
“gainfully employed” are in agriculture and of 4 million 
agricultural holdings 1% millions are less than 214 acres 
(one hectare) in size. These problems were present before 
the advent of fascism, and fascism’s methods in every case 
made a bad situation worse. The task of the present is to 
unsnarl fascism and get down to fundamental plans for 
raising the standard of living. This, says Mr. Thomas, can 
only be done by industrialization. Emigration, a previous 
partial solution, shows little prospect of revival. Italians, 
importing all the raw materials, have made a very fine name 
in light engineering, the rayon industry and so forth, and 
loans from other countries, at the government level, must 
enable an Italian government to set up public corporations 
in such fields. Italy has valuable water resources, and Lenin’s 
dictum that industrialization requires “socialism plus elec- 
tricity” still holds good. 

The clear and uncontrovertible exposure of the problem 
is well buttressed with statistics, but so much time is spent 
in building up this case that the solution seems to be lacking 
in emphasis. Socialists in Great Britain no doubt have had 
plenty of other material on Italy, but here socialists, unless 
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they are specialists, are likely to know more about Chiang 
Kai-shek’s fascism than Mussolini’s. Our newspapers do not 
give publicity to Italian socialist plans, although France's 
made the news some time ago. The Bari Convention of 
November, 1943, at which a new Italian socialist program 
was approved is brought in by Mr. Thomas on the last page 
only with some quotations from what must be a very im- 
portant document. It would be useful to know more of this. 


Meanwhile the foreign ministers are not interested in 
Italian economic problems and the peace conference will 
probably struggle with frontiers as if airplanes — not to 
mention atomic bombs —had never been invented. Only 
Italian socialists, morally supported by socialists all over the 
world, can do anything for Italy. What should be done is 
plain enough from Mr. Thomas’ quiet and telling presenta- 
tion of the needs, but the ordinary reader will find no news 
of Italy in our death-ridden papers beyond the ghoulish 
disinterment of Mussolini. Dare one hope that in this case 
no news is good news? Dorothy Fraser. 


AND HE DID HIDE HIMSELF: Ignazio Silone; -Clarke, 
Irwin and Co.; pp. 118; $1.75. 


In this four-act play Ignazio Silone presents the main 
problem concerning artists and intellectuals today: the rela- 
tionship between inward and outward man. Whereas, in the 
30’s, stress lay on changing the environment to give our 
potentialities a chance to grow, the emphasis of the 40's, 
disillusioned by the setback and madness of war, is on “in- 
ward and spiritual grace.” Some call this emphasis a re- 
affirmation of man’s moral needs; some see it as a much- 
needed infiltration of eastern mysticism into western cul- 
ture; others, like Silone, simplify matters by calling it 
“brotherhood.” 

And He Did Hide Himself is a morality play. Close in 
mood and implication to Sean O’Casey’s dramas of this type, 
it retains, of course, its own Italian flavor. The characters 
are more Italian than abstract human beings, and for that 
reason the play takes on color and richness. Action of the 
play takes place in Italy in 1935, and depicts the desperate 
struggle of a few revolutionaries to maintain contact with 
each other and to denounce the war against Abyssinia. Their 
leader, and the only one of them who remains steadfast and 
free from human wavering, is Pietro Spiva, a man _possess- 
ing the exceptional intensity of a martyr. At first he meets 
with a poor response from his former comrades; one of these 
proves to be a spy and all seems lost. In the end, however, 
the weakest becomes the strongest and the little band asserts 
itself and recruits others for the struggle. 

Such a theme has its limitations: in spite of the poetry 
and the native flavors of the dialogue, the “lesson” of the 
play remains the main character, rather than the shadowy 
figures on the stage. However, given adequate mood and 
settings, this could be an effective, meaningful drama for 
amateur groups to perform. 

Dorothy Livesay. 
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CANADA AT GENEVA: S. Mack Eastman; Ryerson Press; 
(Canadian Institute of International Affairs); pp. x, 
117; 75c. 


This is by far the most interesting analysis of Canada’s 
record in the League of Nations that I have come across. 
What makes it interesting is that the author writes from a 
very definite point of view. He is an exponent of “collective 
security”; and he gives us here a continuous indictment of 
Canadian external policy from 1919 to 1939, because we 
tried to minimize our League obligations and remained iso- 
lationist almost up to the end of the League’s history. Such 
leaders as Mr. King and the late Mr. Rowell are not spared. 
Professor Eastman thinks that we have put all that behind 
us now and that the fine words of all our leaders during the 
past few years reveal a change of national temper. Surely it 
would be more realistic to point out that in the League days 
we were isolationist because Britain inside the League and 
the United States outside the League were isolationist, and 
that today our national policy is just what it has always 
been, to follow Britain and the United States when they are 
agreed and to avoid committing ourselves on any issues about 
which they may disagree. If we once realize this clearly we 
shall not be too much impressed by what superficially looks 
like a change of heart in Mr. King and other Canadian 
leaders, and we shall not be too disillusioned when it turns 
out on some critical occasion that Canadian policy is deter- 
mined by our position in the North Atlantic Triangle and not 
by any noble devotion of Canadians to United Nations con- 
cepts. F.HLU. 


WHAT ABOUT THE LAND: D. J. Diston and Michael 
Williams; Independent Labor Party, London; pp. 19; 
10c. 

Great Britain’s Independent Labor Party presents its 
broad outline of a socialist policy for agriculture, the 
ultimate aim being to replace the employing class, not by a 
State organization, but by the workers themselves. If 
bureaucracy has any part in this, say the vigorous authors, 
they will undertake to eat their pitchforks. 

Well aware that there must be many transitional stages, 
the authors, after developing briefly the background of 
English agriculture, make their suggestions: breaking the 
power of landlords and money-lenders through public owner- 
ship in a country where only a third of the farmers own 
their land, and that subject to the usual mortgage hold of 
finance; a potential production survey resulting in fuller use 
of the land; modernization of farms and homes; marketing 
boards to eliminate the middleman; and district organiz- 
ations composed of workers in the industry sending adequate 
representation to a central planning authority which con- 
siders the needs of the community as a whole. 

Every word of this succinct little pamphlet points up the 
difference between European and North American agricul- 
tural systems, and shows how futile it is to try to apply the 
same remedy to difficulties of diverse origins. However, 
the problems before the British Labor government are well 
worth our study and understanding. Dorothy Fraser. 


A HOUSE IN THE UPLANDS: Erskine Caldwell; Collins; 
pp. 238; $2.50. 

A House in the Uplands is poor Caldwell. He has given 
it ingredients to produce a novel of the south—degenerated 
aristocrat, maltreated magnolia wife, poor whites, poor 
blacks, crooked lawyer intent on profit by preserving the 
tights of vested interests, good lawyer striving to champion 
the underdog whatever color he be — but they have been 
mixed with such casual, unthorough mindlessness that they 
had better been left apart. 
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We are told that the drunken Grady is irresistibly fascinat- 
ing; we are never shown adequately that he is. We are 
supposed to feel tremendous pity for his neglected wife 
Lucyanne; if a woman would evoke pity she must have 
spirit to act, not whimper. Toward the conclusion, the 
rascally judge opens his mouth in a refreshing blast of truth 
concerning the rotted condition of the south but it has been 
so ill-prepared for that it only shows up the inadequacies of 
the rest of the book. 

This change of theme by Caldwell from tragi-comedy in 
southern dirt (notably Tobacco Road and Tragic Ground) 
to tragedy among the broken weeds of the aristocracy is not 
successful. Better had it not been published for it only serves 
to rouse a more critical attitude toward past achievement 
and necessitates greater accomplishment in the future if 
Caldwell is not to die while he lives. : 
Lois Darroch Milani 


DANGEROUS HONEYMOON: Axel Keilland; Collins; 
pp. 277; $2.50. 


A spy thriller that starts off with a bang and ends in a 
still interesting whimper, Dangerous Honeymoon tells the 
story of a mariage de convenance that began blithely enough 
in Germany between an American newspaper girl wanted 
by the Gestapo, and a neutral Swedish industrialist, tall, 
blond and embarrassed. Of course they met during an air- 
raid—the heroine at home in a practically intact cellar— 
but there’s something to be said for an author who can 
still carry the reader past this point! 

Though neutral, Gosta Bergstrom had dangerously 
chivalrous tendencies, and before Ann Dickson was through 
with him, he had not only married her to get her out of 
the country, though engaged to the inevitable blond sophis- 
ticate back home, but had toured half Europe after the 
perilous fashion of those who wander in enemy territory 
during a kingsize war. Between them, they irritate the 











New Canadian Poetry 
AS TEN, AS TWENTY 


By P. K. PAGE. “Her work has shown a steady 
development in the direction of a complex and 
strongly expressed statement of political and per- 
son.l responsibility."—A. J. M. Smith. $2.00. 


THE WHITE CENTRE 


By PATRICK ANDERSON. “Here is a serious 

and exuberant writer coming to grips with the funda- 

mental tasks of the Canadian poet—the examination 
of our cultural traditions and the definition of our 

e200. .’_—A. J. M. Smith in-The Canadian Forum. 
2.00. 


EAST OF THE CITY 


By LOUIS DUDEK. “He... is a good poet who 
does not remind us of better ones; his work has a 
novelty of cadence very seldom found in modern 
poetry. ... He is a fresh and attractive writer.”— 
Northrop Frye, in The Canadian Forum. $2.00. 
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Gestapo all over the place, including a Vienna hotel, a 
German troop train, Jugo-slav Guerrilla territory, and a 
Nazi-held Greek village. They also get vital information 
where it’s most needed and fall in love, but the framework 
is definitely the worst part of the story, whose main value 
lies in the intriguingly impossible situations, and a slick 
dialogue fast enough to keep almost anyone going. 

We got tired toward the end. If you like to escape into 
Hell and high water rising rapidly, this should do very 
well. But don’t expect anything more than “escape.” 

Fran Zieman. 


BELL TIMSON: Marguerite Steen; Collins; pp. 373; $3.00. 

Nine-tenths of creative production is sheer drudgery; the 
idea, the flash of inspiration comes in a moment, but the 
slow working out, the addition of background and detail, the 
strokes of the brush, the loops of the pen all require a steady 
application that frequently defeats the amateur. Unfor- 
tunately once the professional has the habit, so to speak, 
on he goes with or without much critical feeling as to the 
worth of the work. Miss Steen, well known for her best seller 
of torrid times and climes, The Sun is My Undoing, must 
have felt lonely once that job was over, and embarked on the 
lengthy and excessively boring account of an unlikely char- 
acter’s rise to fame and fortune as a masseuse-abortionist 
in London. Not that this is a sordid story in the sense that 
it reveals any goings-on; it is so refined that just exactly 
what Bell Timson is up to is not stated directly until the 
last chapter. 

“For twenty years or more, Bell Timson,” says the 
heroine to herself, “you’ve been breaking the law. You’ve 
saved children coming into a world that would give them a 
rotten time. You’ve given people a chance to make new 
lives for themselves instead of carrying the past like a mill- 
stone round their necks. You’ve risked your reputation for 
the sake of poor devils ‘that got themselves into a jam and 
had no one but you to help them out of it. You’ve brought 
comfort and hope to hundreds of homes. You’ve seen boys 
and girls happily married instead of hounded out of society. 
You’ve saved family pride and prevented heredity playing 
hell with the new generation.” 

This nobility has as a by-product made Bell wealthy, 
arrogant, domineering and ruinous to every one with whom 
she has personal dealings. There is old George who stands 
dumbly there at times of need and is left stranded; there 
is a masseuse friend from whom she steals clients; and there 
are two daughters whose lives are thwarted. But all comes 
right in the end, for Bell and the daughters anyway. 

Dorothy Fraser. 
BRIEFLY NOTED 


MODERN MUSIC—The Story of Music in Our Time: 
Max Graf; Philosophical Library; pp. 320; $3.75 
Not much use to anyone with a serious interest in the 
subject, as the author seems almost incapable of referring 
to music except in terms of metaphors and similes from 
other arts; but it mentions a good many names and contains 
a number of cultural pep-talks which might provide some 
frame of reference to a beginner in music “appreciation,” 
whatever that is. The general line of approach is Bruckner- 
Mahler Viennese. NF. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE BELLS: Russell Janney; pp. 
497; Geo. J. McLeod; $3.50. 

An attempt to dramatize in novel form the cosmopoli- 
tanism which “is America’”—set here in a Polish Catholic 
mining town, it achieves reality more in characterization than 
in situation. Studded with minor inaccuracies in logic or 
fact, it is partly redeemed by its speedy and generally read- 
able style and an occasional neat turn of phrase. 

John F. Davidson. 
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TOWARDS CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY: Sir Stafford 
Cripps; Philosophical Library; pp. 101; $2.50. 

This book will disappoint those who admire Sir Stafford 
Cripps as socialist, member of the British Cabinet, and 
negotiator on the problem of India, for the book is mainly 
a collection of well-known platitudes on the theme that 
Christianity ought to be ap fied to the affairs of everyday, 
Sir Stafford addresses his fellow-Christians. He exhorts them 
to “practise their faith in the social and economic spheres of 
their lives,” to “relate Christian ethics to the present-day 
facts of life,” to “insist on the Church instantly undertaking 
its task of social salvation.” We need “courageous Christians 
in our political life,” and the Church should provide “the 
moral force and the driving power for social and economic 
development.” That’s the level of pious generality upon 
which the book’ proceeds throughout. Carlyle King. 


WE CAUGHT SPIES: John Schwarzwalder; Collins; pp. 
296; $3.50. 

A lively tale of the work of a major in the American 
Counter Intelligence Corps in Morocco, Italy, France, Bel- 
gium and Germany. No wild Oppenheimish adventures but 
steady desk work, raids on brothels, protection of personages 
and interrogation of suspects. Some good stories and a vivid 
glimpse of a little-known kind of job. There is some frank 
hearsay (as on the murder of Darlan), but this can be dis- 
counted along with the author’s unsupported opinions and 
his, at times, startling grammar. A genuine and straight- 
forward account, and therefore interesting. 

G.M.AG. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND PALESTINE 1915-1945: In- 
formation Papers No. 20, Chatham House; Oxford; pp. 
177; $2.75. 

An objective and very valuable study of the history of 
British-Palestine relations, from the wartime promises to 
both Jews and Arabs of 1915-18, to Bevin’s speech in the 
Commons last November. Political and economic factors are 
frankly reviewed, and the principal documents from the 
McMahon correspondence to the 1939 White Paper, are 
given in appendices as well as discussed in the text. Anyone 
who wants to be informed on the background of the Pales- 
tinian question should read, and keep, this little book. It 
should certainly find its way into all our reference libraries. 

G.M.AG. 


IT’S A LONG WAY TO HEAVEN: Abner Dean; Oxford; 
(Farrar and Rinehart); pp. 131; $1.25. 

About sixty eerie drawings, with mysterious titles, of 
naked, gnomelike figures, ranging in treatment from allegory 
to surrealism. The best have a disturbingly haunting quality 
that one rarely finds in the more realistic captioned cartoons 
of the New Yorker school, and in fact are “funny” only to 
the extent of making one giggle hysterically. Most are 
psychoanalytic in reference, but a few can be called social 
comment and a few are theological. One of the latter shows 
a figure squatting on top of a pillar in a desert, completely 
swathed in a ball of yarn. Title: “Accumulated Virtue.” 

N. F. 


WINE FOR MY BROTHERS: Robert Emmett Higgin- 
bottom; pp. 243; $3.00. 

It is hard to believe that anyone could be such a craven 
and drunkard as Captain Bohn but upon that the story 
hinges. The Captain schemes to undermine the seamen'’s 
union; Blackie Carson, AB, fights to maintain the soli- 
darity of the crew, is gradually deserted by them and goes 
to a martyr’s death when the tanker is torpedoed. An enter- 
taining sea story with authentic atmosphere, 

JAD. 
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1. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI Mark Twain 
Personal experiences of the famous humorist. 
3. THE i+ , HORSE (A mystery) Frank Gruber 
3. “NEVADA' Zane Grey 
A rip-roaring novel of America’s wild west. 
4, EVIDENCE OF THINGS SEEN (A mystery)..__.._____ Elizabeth Daly 
¢. A MURDER BY MARRIAGE (A mystery) Robert George Dean 
1 ta yg OF WRA John Steinbeck 





576 pages. Famous best seller. 

§, THE GREAT GATSBY F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Society life on Long Island. 

9, ROGUE MALE Geoffrey Household 
An exciting _—— espionage story. 

10. SOUTH MOON U --sssssesi-ereoeee--Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
A story of life 2 in vibe Florida swamps. 




















1. MR. & MRS. CU Isabel 8. Rorick 
Loves and laughs of a married couple. 

12. THEN THERE WERE THREE (A mystery).__.....Geoffrey Homes 

13. THE LAST TIME I SAW PARIS. Elliott Paul 
Gay and nostalgic picture of pre-war Paris. 

14. WIND, SAND & STARS Antoine de Saint-Exupery 
Famous aviator-writer’s story of flying. Illus. 

15. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS Sally Benson 

Humorous tintype of American family life. 
16. THE son. CRIED MURDER (A mystery) Leslie Ford 





17. SEVENTEE: Booth Tarkington 
ee story of youth, its romances and troubles. 

183. WHAT MAKES SAMMY RUN? Budd Schulberg 
Novel of i-- a Hollywood. 











19. ONE MORE Robert Nathan 
Whimsical romance of housekeeping in Central == 

2. OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA . Alice Tisdale Hobart 
A novel of pre-war La} and the oil business. 

21. MEN, WOMEN AND DOGS James Thurber 





278 laughs from The New Yorker. 
22, BABBITT Sinclair Lewis 
Satirical novel about the mid-west. 
%. THE FOG COMES (A mystery) Mary Collins 
#4 VALIANT IS THE WORD FOR CARRIE .___Barry Benefield 
Ernest Haycox 











A heart-warming love story. 
25. BUGLES IN THE AFTERNOON 
A historical western centred on Custer’s last stand. 
%. NET OF aay (A mystery).__________ Elizabeth Sanxay Holding 
27. ONLY YESTERD Frederick Lewis Allen 
A lively history — the prohibition years. 
2%. NIGHT IN BOMBAY. Louis Bromfield 
India is the setting for this romance. 
A mystery by eel of Good Bye Mr. Chips. 

















3%. CITIZEN TOM P. Howard Fast 
Historical novel about a famous American. 

31. THE THREE HOSTAGE! John Buchan 

32. 9 GREAT MOUTHPIECE Gene Fowler 





























spectacular criminal lawyer’s life story. 
33. THE PRISONER OF ZENDA Anth Hope 
A romantic novel about a man who played king. 
Francis Allan 
%. MY DEAR BELLA 
Humorous Y evened from The New Yorker. 
3%. TRAIL BO Peter Dawson 
3. DRAWN AND QUAR Chas. Addams 
Humorous cartoons from The New Yorker. 
38. ANYTHING FOR A QUIET LIFE (A mystery) ——_. Cees A. A. Avery 
39. Woollcott 
Anecdotes and recollections of famous Americana 
41. DAVID HARUM dward Noyes Westcott 
A sharp trader turns matchmaker. 
43. THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER.__________ Francis Yeats-Brown 
Personal adventure. 
4. THE COLD JOURNEY Grace Zaring Stone 
4. A BELL FOR ADANO (A novel) John Hersey 
47. HOME RANCH (Western) -_...... 
4. THE LAUGHTER OF MY FATHER (Humor) 
49. THE AMETHYST SPECTACLES 


4M. FIRST COME, FIRST KILL (A mystery). 
Arthur Kober 
A swiftly _ ae novel “of the West. 
TERED 
. LONG, LONG AGO 
42, ROAD TO FOLLY (A murder mystery) Leslie Ford 
A novel by the author of “Escape.” 
46. ESCAPE THE NIGHT (A mystery) 
(A Patrick Abbott Mystery) 





_—.Carlos Bulosan 
Frances Crane 














50. THE BUFFALO BOX Frank Gruber 
A Simon Lash mystery. 
52, " —— ON THE CLOCK Geoffrey Homes 
hrey Campbell mystery. 
58. NOTHING CAN bonged = Elizabeth Daly 





A Henry Gamadge mys 
4. THE LOVE LETTERS vA — Chris Massie 
. TUTT AND MR. TUTT (famous stories) ..._.________. Arthur Train 
36. THE TONTO KID (western) H. H. Knibbs 


*Nus. missing, 5, 29, 40 and 51 are not available in Canada. 


SUPERIOR REPRINTS 


M643. CARTOONS BY GEORGE PRICE 
185 pages of New Yorker cartoons. 
M645, mune E IN MINK (A mystery) — was _______._-—_Robert George Dean 





a 














M646. = ip oe and Other 8 Ring L 

0. 
M649. a NAVY. ‘cour (A mystery) Frank Gruber 
M654. ON ICE (A mystery) rt George Dean 
M655. ve M'GHTY RL OCKHEAD (A mystery) ——. Frank Gruber 


M657. GOOD NIGHT SHERIFF (A mystery) ________Harrison R. Steeves 


PENGUIN BOOKS 


508. DEATH OF A GHOST Margery Allingham 
514. TOMBSTONE Walter Noble Burns 
537. OUT OF THIS WORLD Ed. by Julius Fast 
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. THE LAUGHING FOX Frank Gruber 
Ho GOOD SOLDIER SCHWEIK .. Jaroslav Hasek 
575. THE CASK Freeman Wills Crofts 
576- THE LOVELY LADY D. H. Lawrence 
577. MANHATTAN TRANSFER John Dos Passos 


WINE Ignazio Silone 
584. DEAD RECKONING Francis Bonnamy 
585. beep ge OHIO 























Sherwoed Anderson 

















587. MARTIN EDEN Jack London 

THE UNVANQUISHED Howard Fast 
589. oo 8 Fannie Hurst 
590. ORLANDO Virginia Woolf 
591. MILDRED PIERCE James M. Cain 





PELICAN BOOKS 


p-2. PATTERNS OF CULTURE . .--...-------.-- Ruth Benedict 
p-5. ENEMY OF THE PEOP PLE ANTISEMITISM . Reteceiachnnen James Parkes 
p-6. WHAT HAPPENED IN HISTO Gordon Childe 
p-7. PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX Kenneth Walker 
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WHAT’S NEW IN SASKATCHEWAN? Keep informed by reading 
The Commonwealth,” official weekly publication of the C.C.F. 
in Saskatchewan. $2.00 per year — 12 pages. Mail your remit- 
tance to: The Commonwealth, Commenwealth Building, Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 

STAMMERING CORRECTED: Modern scientific methods. Helpful 


48-page booklet gives full information. Write today for FREE 
copy. William Dennison, 543 N. Jarvis Street, Toronto, Canada. 








READ CCF NEWS, Canada’s foremost CCF newspaper, published 
every Thursday by the CCF (B.C.-Yukon Section) Vancouver. 
"CCF News is a really live publication of inestimable value to all 
who are earnestly trying to ‘Make this YOUR Canada’ »—Mrs. 
Lucy L. Woodsworth, Toronto, Ont. Subscribe to CCF NEWS 
today. $2 a year — $1 for six months. CCF NEWS, 712 Holden 
Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 





WANTED—Subscription Representatives to handle our new and 
renewal subscriptions. Previous experience is not required. Pay- 
ment is by commission. For details please write The Canadian 
Forum, 16 Huntley St., Toronto 5, Ontario. 





URGENTLY NEEDED—old bound volumes or single copies of The 
Canadian Forum for filling library orders. Please write listing 
volumes and issues you have, Canadian Forum, 16 Huntley St., 
Toronto 5, Ontario, 





Early Christmas List 


In Search of Myself: Frederick Philip Grove, $4.00; East 
River: Shalom Asch, $3.50; The Wind That Shakes the 
Barley: James Barke, $3.00; Wind Without Rain: Selwyn 
Dewdney, $3.00; The Iceman Cometh: Eugene O’Neil, $3.00; 
Handbook of Popular Antiques: Katharine Morrison Mc- 
Clinton, $3.95; Discovery of India: Jawaharlal Nehru, $6.50; 
Sir Frederick Banting: Lloyd Stevenson, $6.00; G.B.S. 90 
(including H. G. Wells, Priestley, Huxley and others), $5.00; 
The Memorial: Christopher Isherwood, $3.25; I Chose Free- 
dom: Victor Kravchenko, $4.50; Black Boy: Richard Wright, 
23.00; New World A’Coming: Roi Ottley, $2.00; The Wisdom 
Tree: Emma Hawkridge, $4.50; For All Mankind: Leon Blum, 
$3.00; One Nation: Wallace Stegner and the editors of 
“Look”, $4.75; Thieves in the Night: Arthur Koestler, $3.00; 
Bright Day: J. B. Priestley, $2.75; King Jesus: Robert 
Graves, $3.25; The Tragedy of European Labor, 1918-1939: 
Adolf Sturmthal, $4.50; Presently Tomorrow: Joyce Marshall, 
$2.75; The French-Canadian Outlook: Mason Wade, $2.50; 
Social Economic Movements: Harry W. Laidler, $6.00; 
Modern Music: Max Graf, $3.75; Memoirs of a Shy Porno- 
grapher: Kenneth Patchen, $3.75; The Glorious Adventures of 
Tyl Ulenspiegel: Charles de Coster, $4.50; Flight Into Dark- 
ness: Ralph Gustafson, $2.25; Handel: Herbert Weinstock, 
$5.50; The Art of Plain Talk: Rudolph Flesch, $3.00; The 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary: edited by Clement Wood, 
$2.49; Years of Wrath: David Low, $5.00; Emily Carr, her 
paintings and sketches, $1.00; New Secret: Lillian Beynon 
Thomas, $2.50; The Land and the Well: Hilda Wernher and 
Huthi Singh, $3.50; House Above the River: Michael Foster, 
$3.00; The Sudden Guest: Christopher La Farge, $3.00; 
Beatrice Webb: Margaret Cole, $3.75; Drums Under the 
Windows: S. O’Casey, $5.00. 

ABOUT CHILDREN—infant and Child in the Culture of 
Today: Arnold Gesell, M.D., Yale University, Director of 
Yale Clinic of Child Development, and Frances L. Ilg, M.D., 
asst. professor of Child Development, $5.00; Through Chil- 
dren’s Eyes: Blanche C. Weill, $2.00; Management of Young 
Children: William Blatz, M.B., Phd., $3.75. CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS—aAlice in Wonderland, Through the Looking Glass, 
Hunting of the Snark, Lewis Carroll, $2.50 each; Fairy Tales, 
$2.50; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, $2.50; Mother Goose Book, $2.50; 
Gup: Lesley McNaught Sirluck, $2.00. ANIMATED BOOKS— 
Cinderella, Rip Van Winkle, Snow White, Little Red Riding 
Hood, The Tinder Box, Little Black Sambo, Puss in Boots, Jack 
and the Beanstalk, each $1.50; Ingulabi: Joan-Kiddell-Munroe, 
$1.75; I Wish I Were a Giraffe and Other Poems: Miriam Gil- 
bert, $2.25; Strawberry Girl: Lois Lenski, $3.00; The Wizard of 
Oz: Frank Baum, $2.25. TEENAGERS—Sun Yat Sen: 
Stella Standard, $2.75; Hunter’s Choice: Archibald Rutledge, 
$8.50; Advertures in Time and Space: edited by Raymond 
McComas, $3.75; We Are Sixteen: F. J. Corina (a sex educa- 
tion book for young people, gift edition), $1.75. HUMOUR— 
White Deer: James Thurber, $3.25; Animal Farm: George 
Orwell, $2.00; Chinese Wit:and Humour: George Kao, $4.50; 
Hotel Bemelmans: Lugwig Bemelmans, $3.25; It’s a Long 
Way to Heaven: Abner Dean, $1.25. ART—Art in Modern 
Ballet: $17.50; Rubens in. America: $10.00; Picasso: $17.50; 
Canadian Painters: $9.00. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS—The Canadian Forum: $1.50 for 
a year (notice will appear in our December issue); Time: 
$6.50 for a year, each additional gift $5.00; Fortune: $10.00, 
each additional gift $8.00; Life: $5.50, each additional gift 
$4.25; (There is a special rate for subscriptions to clergymen 
and educators—Time: $4.50 a year; Life: $4.25 a year. This 
applies only to personal subscriptions. No orders will be 
accepted to addresses other than educational institutions, 
parsonages, rectories, etc., unless accompanied by the signa- 
tures of the teachers or ministers on the stationery of the 
schools or churches with which they are connected). 

CHRISTMAS CARDS—For the first time, C.C.F. members 
and supporters can have unique Christmas cards for personal 
use. Disnlayed in gay colors and beautiful designs by 
Helen Fitzgerald, noted Canadian artist, 15 cards and 
envelopes for $1.00, 90 cards and envelopes for $5.00; 
— ARTISTS SERIES, 12 cards and envelopes for 








Please address all orders for books, subscripticns and cards 
to THE CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE, 16 Huntley 
Street, Toronto 5, Canada, 




















Order from 


CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
16 Huntley Street, Toronto 5 





New Deal for Coal 


by HAROLD WILSON 


$c.00 


New Deal for Coal is an exhaustive, quite technical digest 
of the history, present and future, of Britain’s coal industry. 
Written before the British elections by a young Labor candi- 
date whose grasp of the industrial picture is a credit to that 
party, the book blueprints what must now be happening in 
the Old Country, since it contains a rounded-out program 
for the socialization of the coal industry, worked out by 
Labor Party experts and leading members of the National 
Union of Mineworkers. . . . This sort of book is unfamiliar 
reading for Socialists, reassuring reading for engineers and 
technical men who sometimes wonder whether the Left can 
be practical, and most disturbing reading for supporters of 
private enterprise. ... New Deal for Coal presents a detailed, 
practical argument for socialist organization against the back- 
ground of an existing and important capitalist structure and 
comes off an easy winner — The Canadian Forum. 


Order from CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
16 Huntley Street, Toronto 5, Canada 


Must Pamphlets 


THE ATOMIC AGE—SUICIDE, SLAVERY OR SOCIAL 
PLANNING, by Aaron Levenstein, 20c. 


A PROGRAM FOR LABOR AND PROGRESSIVES, by Stuart 
Chase, M. J. Coldwell and 30 others, 35c. 
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BRITISH LABOR’S RISE TO POWER, by Harry W. Laidler; 1 


With Labor Party’s Electoral Manifesto, “Let Us Face the 
Future,” 35c. 


CANADIAN PROGRESSIVES ON THE MARCH, M. J. Cold- 
well, M.P., with Regina Manifesto and Postwar Program, 
CCF (new edition), 20c. 


FORWARD MARCH OF AMERICAN LABOR, Theresa Welf- 
son and Joseph Glazer, 20c. 


Order from The Canadian Forum Book Service 


Published by League for Industrial Democracy © 


112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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